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The Literary Week. 


Tue new House of Commons is not yet complete, but 
sages, Hier vd the biographies of those members who have 
been ady returned, particularly the miniature bio- 
graphies in the Pall Mall Gazette, always smart, and often 
witty, we have been struck by the number of members 
who have a connexion, of some sort, with literature or 
journalism. ‘The list includes: 


Mr. John Morley, Mr. Lecky, Mr. James Bryce, Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, Sir R. C. Jebb, Mr. Gilbert Parker. 

Hon. L. Walter Rothschild. Articles on Zoology. 

Sir J. Gorst. Edited a New Zealand Paper. 

Sir Michael Foster. Text-Book of Physiology. 

Mr. George Wyndham. Edited North’s Plutarch, Shake- 
speare’s Poems, &c. 

Hon. H. D. Elliot. Editor of Edinburgh Review. 

Sir W. R. Anson. Law and Custom of the English Con- 
stitution, &c. 

Sir Charles Dilke. Proprietor Atheneum, &c. 

Mr. L. Harmsworth. Daily Mail, &c. 

Mr. Henniker Heaton. Newspaper proprietor (Australia). 

Mr. J. Tully. Editor Roscommon Herald. 

Mr. P. M. Thornton. The Stuart Dynasty, &c. 

Mr. F. W. Horner. Editor Whitehall Review. 

Mr. W. R. W. Peel. War correspondent Greco-Turkish 
War (Daily Telegraph). 

Mr. Henry Labouchere. Truth, &c. 

Mr. J. C. Rickett. The Christ That Is To Be, &ce. 

Sir George Newnes. Westminster Gazette, Tit-Bits, &c. 

Mr. Henry Norman. T'he Peoples and Politics of the Far 
East, &e. 

Sir M. M. Bhownaggree. Translated Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands into Gujerati. 

Dr. T. J. Macnamara. Editor of the Schoolmaster. 

Mr. G. M. Brown. Edinburgh publisher. 

Sir L. McIver. ‘Contributor to Imperial Gazetteer of 
India. 

Sir W. Pearson. Proprietor Sunday Sun. 

Sir H. Seymour King. Proprietor Homeward and Over- 
land Mails. 

Sir C. McArthur. The Evidences of Natural Reliyion. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. UM. A. P., &c., &e. 

Mr. W. R. Cremer. Editor Arbitrator. 

Mr. Winston Churchill: War Correspondent. TJ'he River 
War, &e. 

Mr. James O’Connor. Was connected with the Fenian 
organ, the Irish People. 

Sir J. Kennaway. On Sherman’s Track. 

Hon. J. W. E. Scott-Montagu. Times’ Correspondent 
in Matabele War. 

Sir F. D. Dixon-Hartland. (Genealogical and Chrono- 
logical History of the Royal Houses of Europe. 

Sir John Leng. America in 1876. 

Mr. W. L. A. Burdett-Coutts. Correspondent of the 
Times. 

Mr. H. C. Cust. Ex-Editor Pall Mall Gazette. 

Mr. William Allan. A Book of Poems, &c. 

Mr. Murray Guthrie. Founded The Granta. 

Mr. 8. Buxton. Handbook to Politics. 

Mr. T. R. Dewar. A Ramble Round the Globe. 


Mr. Lzsuiz Srerxen will contribute to the forthcoming 
issue of the Agnostic Annual a paper on “The Triumph 
of Rationalism.” 





Tue publication of children’s books, and books for 
Christmas presents, has begun early this year. We have 
already received enough volumes to cover the walls of a 
roomy nursery. 





Tere is not the slightest foundation for the report, 
published in several newspapers, that Mr. Henry James 
intends ceasing to reside in this country. 


Tue books that are sent to a literary paper for review 
are obviously as varied as the faces of their writers; but 
not often are we greeted by such a mixture of titles as 
those belonging to the books mentioned below, which 
happen at this moment to lie in a group upon our table : 


Tlistory of the Devil. Illustrated. 

Mary's Menagerie. Illustrated. 

The Bible True from the Beginning. Vol. VIL. 

Dr. Johnson's Table Talk. 

Atlantis: The Book of the Angels. Tllustrated. _ 

The Resurrection of Peter. By Princess Catherine 
Radziwill. 

The Lively City o Legg. Illustrated. 





We wish that all the letters we receive could be 
answered as easily as this inquiry: ‘“‘ Dear S1r,—I notice 
that in writings on book illustrations distinction is often 
drawn between wood-engravings and wood-cuts. Will you 
kindly get one of your experts to explain the difference 
to one who is—Puzziep?” 

There is none. 


Cnavucer has waited five hundred years to be honoured 
by that City of London of which he was a citizen and 
officer. A bust of him is to be placed in the Guildhall. 
In Southwark more elaborate honour is to be done to the 
poet of the Tabard. A memorial window, picturing the 
Canterbury Pilgrims starting from that inn for the shrine 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, will be unveiled by Mr. Alfred 
Austin in St. Saviour’s Collegiate Church on October 25th, 
which day will be the 500th anniversary of Chaucer’s death. 
Little by little this noble church is gathering literary asso- 
ciations—or rather, these are increasingly recognised. The 
bones of John Gower lie here, and his tomb bears his own 
quaint lines : 

En toy qui est Fitz de Dieu le Pére, 

Sauvé soit qui gist sous cest pierre. 
Here, too, are buried the poet Dyer and John Fletcher 
and Philip Massinger ; poe i here is the nameless tomb on 
which are the lines often attributed to Quarles : 

Like to the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 


Even so is Man; Man’s thread is spun, 

Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. 

Four more memorial windows are proposed, each cele- 
brating the connexion of a great man with the church and 
parish ; one to Gower, one to Johnson, one to Goldsmith, 
and one to Sacheverell. 


- 
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WHATEVER monuments may be raised to the memory of 
John Ruskin, the block of Borrowdale stone, which was 
placed last Saturday on Friar’s Crag, is likely to be, in some 
respects, the most interesting. Standing in the midst of 
. seenery he loved, it stands also on the spot where Ruskin’s 
consciousness of Nature may be said to have begun. “The 
first thing I remember as an event in life was being taken 
by my nurse to the brow of Friar’s Crag, Derwentwater.” 
That there may be no mistake, these words are incised on 
the stone which, however, bears, as its principal inscription, 
this from Deucalion : 


The spirit of God is around you in the air you breathe 
—His glory in the light you see, and in the fruitfulness of 
the earth and the joy of His creatures. He has written 
for you day by day His revelation, and He has granted you 
day by day your daily bread. 


On the opposite side of the monolith, facing the lake view 
which Ruskin described as ‘‘one of the three most 
beautiful scenes in Europe,” is a bronze medallion, by 
Signor Lucchési, representing Ruskin in his prime. The 
head is in profile and in high relief; a crown of olive is 
seen in the background over the head, and among its 
leaves is introduced Ruskin’s motto: ‘‘To-Day.” The 
inauguration of this finely conceived memorial was as 
simple as we could wish. The unveiling was done by Mrs. 
Severn. 


Tue picture of this monolith, so gloriously placed and 
environed, yet so devoid of unreal or insincere pomp, 
reminds us—by mere association—of a splendid passage 
in Flaubert’s Par les Champs et par les Gréves, on the tomb 
of Chateaubriand. We are tempted to quote it for the 
sake of its suggestive bearing on the Lakeland stone : 


There he will sleep, his head turned to the west, in the 
tomb built on a cliff, his immortality will be like his life, 
deserted of all and surrounded by storms. The waves 
with the centuries will long murmur round this great 
monument; they will spring to his feet in the tempests, or 
in the summer mornings, when the white sails are spread 
and the swallow comes from beyond the seas, loving and 
——. they will bring him the voluptuous melancholy of 
distances, and the caress of the open air. And the , tea 
thus slipping by, while the billows of his native beach 
shall be for ever swinging between his birthplace and 
his tomb, the heart of René, cold at last, will slowly 
crumble into nothingness to the endless rhythm of that 
eternal music. 


Every week we seem to chronicle the birth of a new 
paper. The latest is Zalent, of which the first number 
appeared on Wednesday. The editor is Mr. Edwin Drew, 
the periodicity is once a month; and the price is three- 
= The editor’s bow is a deep one. Here is part 
of it : 

I take ‘“‘Talent”’ in a rather broad aspect. I do not 
confine my attention to the Drama and the Platform. I 
add the open air, and in all conscience that is fairly 
universal. I add Art, Literature, Lecturing, Conversa- 
tion, Music, &c., though over it all is the dominating idea 
that the noble and picturesque monosyllable ‘ Art” 
embraces the lot. 

From the rest we cull these flowers : 

My prayer, in taking up this pen to write you a letter, 
is that I may lessen the thorns and multiply the roses in 
life’s path. The mission of Art is to every soul. 


Perhaps I am a bit eccentric. 


We imagine that any man who starts a new magazine 
is ‘a bit eccentric.” We wish Mr. Drew success. 


Wuen Ouida writes on literature it is not with surprise 
that one finds Mr. Andrew Lang writing on Ouida. He 
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has done so this week, in the Daily News, and with the 
playfulness that scathes : 


She wants to know why so many bad books are pub- 
lished, and we presume that the answer is simple. Many 
foolish persons pay for the publication of their own books, 
and some publishers find it profitable to gratify the vanity 
of these feeble folk. ‘‘ Man,’’ says Ouida, ‘‘is a ravenous 
and insatiable brute,” and such a fellow will even publish 
novels at his own expense. Weregret thatitisso...; but, 
with her theory of human nature, she should not be sur- 
prised that all authors are not on a level with the author 
of A Dog of Flanders. Why, she asks, do shilling novels 
appear, later, in cheap editions? Well, to suit a less 
opulent class of readers, we presume. And the reason 
why novels do not appear ia paper covers, as in placid and 
philosophic France, is that the public does not like to be 
at the trouble of having them bound. This may be con- 
temptible, or even ferocious and bru'al, but such is life. 


Cruel, too—having regard to Ouida’s foreign sympathies— 
is this: ‘‘ Ouida thinks that ‘some unwritten law should 
agree and limit the license of {English} caricature.’ 

e interpolate ‘ English,’ as probably French caricature 
needs no discipline.” 


Greybeards at Play, issued this week by Mr. R. Brimley 
Johnson, is ostensibly a children’s book, but there is a 
good deal of pleasing satire lying round loose in it; and 
the nonsense is of a kind that we enjoy. The author, Mr. 
Gilbert Chesterton, dedicates his pages to “ E. C. B.,” in a 
poem which begins touchingly : 


He was, through boyhood’s storm and shower, 
My best, my nearest friend ; 

We wore one hat, smoked one cigar, 
One standing at each end. 


And the inversion is pleasing which gives us: 


Far, far behind ‘are morbid hours, 
And lonely hearts that bleed. 

Far, far behind us are the days 
When we were old indeed. 


Torninc to the book itself, we like Mr. Chesterton’s 
natural history : 


I know the strange tale of the Slug ; 
The Early Sin—the Fall— 

The Sleep—the Vision—and the Vow— 
The Quest —the Crown—the Call. 


The verses on “The Disastrous Spread of Mstheticism 
in All Classes” are of a distinctly Gilbertian flavour, 
but there is something more than this in the “ Envoy,” 
wherein the Greybeard author interviews a little child : 


I looked into his awful eyes: 
I waited his decree : 

I made ingenious attempts 
To sit upon his knee. 


The babe upraised his wondering eyes, 
And timidly he said, 

‘A trend towards experiment 
In modern minds is bred. 


‘**T feel the will to roam, to learn 
By test, experience, nous, 

That fire is hot and ocean deep, 
And wolves carnivorous. 


‘** My brain demands complexity.” 

_ The lisping cherub cried. 

I looked at him, and only said, 
‘‘Goon. The world is wide.” 


A tear rolled down his pinafore— 
‘“* Yet from my life must pass 

The simple love of sun and moon, 
The old games in the grass ; 

‘‘Now that my back is to my home 
Could these again be found ?” 

I looked on him, and only said, 
‘‘Goon. The world is round.” 
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THERE are many ways of approaching an editor, and one 
of them is to get him to mistake you for a namesake of 
roved literary ability. It is a method, however, that is 
t left to chance. Mr. Alfred Church has been telling 
in the Critic how he became a regular contributor to the 
Spectator through Mr. Hutton mistaking him for R. W. 
Chureh, afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s. In the same 
article Mr. Church relates how Hutton himself became 
connected with the paper. He had taught mathematics 
and written stray articles when in 1861 came his 
‘opportunity : 
Early in that year, Mr. Meredith Townsend, who had 
for some years been editor of the Friend of India, returned 


to England, and purchased the Spectator. This journal 
(first issued in July, 1828) had had a time of prosperity, 


but was then in an almost moribund condition. For about 
six months Mr. Townsend “‘ran”’ it alone. This he found 
Mr. Hutton, 


pares ace | work, and looked out for help. 
introduced by a mutual friend, called at the office, and an 
agreement was arrived at. As he was going away, Mr. 
Townsend called after him: ‘‘Have you any money?” 
Hutton explained that he could find some. A joint pro- 
prietorship was then arranged, with a clause in the deed 
which gave the original owner the final voice in any matter 
where there might be a persistent difference of opinion. 


Mr. Church concludes his recollections of the partnership 
thus formed as follows : 


The two editors had each an easily distinguishable style 
of his own. Mr. Townsend’s sentences are short, clear, 
incisive. Mr. Hutton’s, to borrow the language of a writer 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, ‘‘ went tottering on, bent double 
under all their burden of thought.” And yet, when one or 
other was on his annual holiday, no one could detect 
which hand had ceased to contribute. 


A triumph of editing. 


Tue ordinary contributor, who has no clever namesake 
with whom he may be beneficially confused, must adopt 
more prosaic methods. Unfortunately he is rarely very 
happy in his choice, and there is therefore some point in 
the mock-serious advice tendered him by the editor of an 
American magazine, who is evidently a little embittered. 
Among his maxims are these : 


Write and ask him if you may call to talk over literary 
projects with him. That will oblige him to dictate a 
polite note saying that you may. - 

Begin the interview by saying that you have not thought 
of any subject to treat of yourself, but you hope that he 
may have something that he wants written up. It is well 
to add that it is almost impossible to get ideas, as all the 
articles seem to have been written already. Being in 
hourly dread of turning down a future genius, he will 
labour patiently to make you betray a spark of ability. 

Explain to him how you came to take up literary work, 
setting forth at length your financial difficulties. He is 
paid by the week, so his time is not important to him. 

Ask him if he knows that his magazine printed a portrait 
of Li Hung Chang over the title of Mrs. Burke-Roche 
several months before. He has already received ten 
thousand letters on the subject, but will no doubt be glad 
to explain for the ten thousand and first time just how it 
happened. 

As you rise to go (if you ever do) produce a MS. poem 
and ask him to write you frankly what he thinks of it. 
Do not leave a stamp ; he will gladly pay two cents to get 
it taken away. 

~~ that you have never happened to read his maga- 
zine, but are going home to do so at once, in order to see 
just what sort of things he wants. Cheered by this sign 
of intelligence on your part, he will doubtless present you 
with a copy. 


Mr. Cuarzzs Ferer still disputes our criticism on his 
work, Fulham Old and New, that it is somewhat lacking in 
clear typographical guidance. We did not say this idly, 
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or captiously, and we cannot recall the remark. But we 
willingly print Mr. Feret’s defence : 


I maintain that there is not a particle of ground for 
your statement that Fulham Old and New is wanting in 
clear typographical guidance. Each side-heading, which 
is printed in heavy type, governs the text down to the 
next side-heading. No arrangement could well be clearer. 
Where two or more names describe a site or a building, 
or a building which in course of years may have been 
rebuilt and been known by sundry names, such appella- 
tions are given in the side-headings which are placed at 
the commencement of the account. Take your reviewer's 
quotation of one of these side-headings—viz., ‘‘ Bright- 
well’s—Parson’s Green House—Villa Carey—Peterborough 
House.” Now, these names applied to a particular site or 
to successive buildings on such site, and, as such, are 
collectively dealt with. I have given the history of this 
estate, covering a period of five centuries, and. I have, of 
course, introduced, in the text, the names in the order in 
which they obtained currency. . True, I have not given the 
actual years in which one name died out and another came 
in for the all-sufficient reason that it is not possible to 
supply such facts. The text, however, clearly shows the 
periods during which each name was in general use, while, 
as I have already stated, the side-headings further give 
the reader the names in correct historical sequence. 
Added to all this there is a voluminous index, which will, 
in a moment, refer a searcher to any name of place or 
person which he may want. What more is needed in the 
way of guiding the reader it is difficult to conceive. 


Some interesting information concerning the library 
which the late Mr. Henry Spencer Ashbee bequeathed to 
the British Museum is given by the Daily Chronicle. A 
City man, fervent in business, Mr. Ashbee was also an 
ideal book-collector, a keen antiquary, and a traveller who 
had literally surveyed mankind from China to Peru. That 
he was rich goes without saying. His tastes and wealth 
were both reflected in his splendid library, containing 
many thousands of books, every one of which was worthily 
bound. His speciality was editions of Don Quixote, of 
which he had a noble collection. They are described in 
his Iconography of Don Quixote literature, published in 
1895. Extra-illustration he did not despise and a 
grangerised copy of Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes which he 
constructed was extended from nine to thirty-four volumes 
by the addition of more than 5,000 portraits, views, &c. 


Tue probable value of Mr. Ashbee’s bequest to the 
British Museum is assessed in these general terms by the 
well-informed Chronicle writer : 


So far as the British Museum is concerned, the great 
value of the Ashbee library will lie in the section of French 
books, printed chiefly in smali numbers for the members of 
several short-lived ‘‘ bibliophile”’ clubs. These books rarely 
appear in the market, and the funds of the British Museum 
do not allow the authorities to indulge in ‘‘ luxuries.” 
Now, however, Mr. Ashbee’s bequest renders the Museum 
not only complete in this respect. but far ahead of any 
other public library. ‘Not only this, but Mr. Ashbee had 
several of these exquisitely-produced books specially illus- 
trated, commis+ioning eminent French book-illustrators to 
execute a given number of drawings in water-colours, &c., 
and having these original designs bound up with the book 
which they illustrate. ... Only a catalogue could do justice 
to the richness of the Ashbee Bequest, fur the ‘‘unique” and 
very rare books may in this collection be numbered b 
hundreds. Many, of course, are already in the Britis 
Museum, and having regard to the congested condition of 
our national library it seems a pity that the bequest should 
be tantamount to accepting all or none. But there can be 
no manner of doubt about the decision of the trustees. 








A CORRESPONDENT questions a point of grammar in one of 
the extracts which we made last week from Mr. Knight’s 
novel, 4 Son of Austerity. He asks whether it was correct 
to write : 

At the border of the clayfield was a hearse and a single 


carriage, 
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We think this was correct. The hearse and the carriage 
belonged strictly to each other ; collectively they were the 
funeral cortége, and only collectively did they need to be 
considered. Therefore the singular verb is true to the 
spirit, while a plural verb would have been only pedanti- 
cally, and even misleadingly, true to the letter. Exactly the 
same point has been raised about Mr. Kipling’s line in 
“The Recessional ” : 
The tumult and the shouting dies. 


This, oddly enough, is dealt with this month by a writer in 
Munsey’s Magazine, who says: 

Mr. Kipling is right. The figure of speech known as 
‘‘hendiadys”’ is defined as ‘‘the use of two words con- 
nected by a copulative conjunction to express a single 
complex idea.” In the verse under discussion ‘tumult 
and shouting” might almost have been hyphenated to 
indicate that the condition expressed was conceived by the 
poet as a single entity. 


Mr. T. Fisner Unwin has done a logical thing. As a 
ublisher, it is to his interest that books should be written. 
e has therefore published a pen. It is called the 
Literary U, and ‘its purpose is to encourage the Literary 
Ego. Mr. Unwin’s retained poet sings: 
The new U Per is quite unique, 
Tt can do everything but speak. 
For Christian, Pagan, Turk or Jew 
There’s but one Pen—and that’s the U, 
Which quietly without a fuss 
Assists the brains of genius ; 
So smooth the flow of this new pen 
The joy of literary men. 


We have tried the U and like it. 


Bibliographical. 

To the making of anthologies, apparently, there is no 
end. We are threatened with at least four this season. 
One is Mr. Quiller-Couch’s—<A Treasury of English Poetry, 
which is to include verse by living writers. In this work 
Mr. ‘‘Q.” must needs traverse again a good deal of the 
ground he covered in his other collection— The Golden Pomp. 
Then there is the Zreasury of /rish Doetry (poetry written 
by Irishmen in English) promised us by Mr. Stopford 
Brooke and Mr. T. W. Rolleston. The appearance of this 
will be a very effective criticism upon the Book of Irish 
Verse issued a year or two ago by Mr. W. B. Yeates — 
an obviously inadequate perfermance, bound to be 
speedily superseded. From another editor will come 
An Old English Anthology, which I take to mean an antho- 
logy of Old English verse. To me, I confess, this does 
not sound promising. As for Zhe Troubadour, which is 
to see the light through the agency of Messrs. Cassell, I 
‘‘admire”’ (as Mr. Lang might say) the taste which could 
conceive such a title, so alien to the spirit of English 
poetry. ; 

Great praise and glory to Macmillan & Co., inasmuch 
as they promise us, in the ‘‘ Eversley” series, more letters 
of Edward FitzGerald’s, and, in the “Golden Treasury” 
series, a collection of his Miscel/anies, such as “‘ Euphranor,”’ 
“ Polonius,” and the like. To do this latter is to do espe- 
cially well, because for some years past the public has been 
led to regard FitzGerald as the translator-adapter of 
Omar, and that only—except so far as it has been able 
to approach and appreciate him in his Letters. We have 
to thank the same firm for also including in the ‘“ Golden 
Treasury” Cicero’s discourses on Old Age and Friendship, 
as translated and edited by Mr. E. 8. Shuckburgh, to 
whom we owe (or shall owe shortly) the Englishing of 
the whole correspondence of Ciccro, in chronological order. 

Poor Tennyson! Not only is he about to figure in a 
series of ‘‘ Saintly Lives,” but a writer (wisely anonymous) 
announces yet another ‘critical study” of him, and we 
have just had a volume on Zhe Mind of Tennyson, of which 
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the title is, I suppose, a sort of echo of the title of 
Prof. Dowden’s well-known book on Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mind’ 
and Art. ; 

It never rains but it pours. The Rev. J. H. Batt is to 
bestow upon us a book concerning the late Mr. D. L. 
Moody. As if that were not sufficient, the Rev. J. W. 
Chapman is to produce a volume on 7'he Life and Works of 
D. L. Moody, and a Mr. R. A. Torrey is to distill for us 
the Lessons from the Life and Death of D. L. Moody. That 
is pretty well to go on with. 

Mr. Frank Murray, publisher, Derby, announces as 
“nearly ready” a Bibliography of Austin Dobson, 
“attempted ” by “‘ Francis Edwin Murray,” who may, or 
may not, be Mr. Frank Murray himself. There will be 
fifty large pages, and five hundred ordinary copies for 
English consumption—ten of the one and fifty of the other 
being allotted to Ameriea (a not extravagant number). 
Some “Notes for a Bibliography of Austin Dobson” 
appeared a few years ago in the columns of the Bookman. 
That Mr. Frank Murray should have been led to make a 
volumé out of the subject speaks eloquently for the 
popularity of Mr. Dobson—a popularity thoroughly well 
deserved. If I remember rightly, the writer in the 
Bookman dealt only with Mr. Dobson’s verse ; Mr. Murray 
has extended his labours to Mr. Dobson’s prose also. 

Do we want another Life of Sir Walter Scott? We are 
to have one, it seems, from the pen of Mr. W. H. Hudson, 
hitherto known chiefly as the writer of such books as 
The Naturalist in La Plata, Birds in a Village, Lost British 
Birds, Idle Days in Patagonia, and Birds in London. But 
Mr. Hudson is also the author of a book on Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy, and of another on Keats, Clough, 
and Matthew Arnold (Studies in Interpretation). It is 
through these, no doubt, that we arrive at this latest study 
of the ‘‘ Great Magician.” 

Centenary celebrations of authors do at least some good : 
they lead usually to the popularisation of the authors’ 
works. Thus, the recent mild exploitation of James 
Thomson, of ‘The Seasons” fame, has been followed by 
the inclusion of his Poems in the ‘“ Canterbury Poets” 
series, which will present the only cheap edition available. 
The Aldine edition costs five shillings. I am presuming 
that the “‘ Canterbury ” edition will be ‘“‘ complete.” 

Miss Olive Birrell has given to her forthcoming novel 
the title of Love in a Mist—a pretty title, and ‘ allurin’ ”— 
possibly new to the world of narrative fiction, but assuredly 
not new to that of dramatic fiction, inasmuch as it was the 
name which Mr. Louis Parker gave to a play of his which 
saw the light some half-dozen years ago. 

With reference to the forthcoming new edition of John 
Heneage Jesse’s anecdotal histories and biographies, some 
of my readers may like to have the dates of their first 
appearance :—TZ'he Court of England during the Reign of the 
Stuarts (1840), The Court of Eagland from the Revolution 
to the Death of George IT. (1843), George Selwyn and his 
Contemporaries (1843), The Pretenders and their Adherents 
(1845), Richard III, and Some of his Contemporaries (1862), 
The Life and Reign of George III. (1867), and Celebrated 
Etonians (1875). I suppose that Jesse’s ‘‘ historical drama 
on the Battle of Bosworth” will be reproduced with the 
Richard ITT, Jesse rather fancied himself as a poet, and 
published three books of verse; but I doubt if they will 
ever be reprinted. 

There does not appear to be much ground for the pro- 
duction of a new edition of Puckle’s Club. The book, 
me judice, has little literary merit, and it was reprinted 
so recently as 1890, with the illustrations by Thurston, 
which first saw the light in 1817. Previously to that, we 
had the edition of 1834, prefaced by Samuel Weller 
Singer. First issued in 1711, Zhe Club was reproduced in 
1713, 1721, 1723 (revisel by the author), 1733, and 1734. 
Mr. Austin Dobson, its latest editor, has already written 
about it in the pages of Bibliagraphica. 

Tue Bookworm, 
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Reviews. 


A Book by Itself. 


Thirteen Stories. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Mr. GranaM, we may remark, is not a new-comer. To go 
no further back than last year, we had his Mogreb-el-‘Acksa, 
which was published as a book of travel in Morocco, but 
is treasured by the discerning as a satire on things done in 
Mayfair and Mincing-lane. The same unfettered wit 
is abroad in these pages. In Mogreb-el-Acksa there was 
a constant playing-off of British character against the 
types of Morocco under a convention of social and political 
equality as between us and them. It was as though Mr. 
Graham refused to distinguish between the two humanities 
except for tricksy purposes of his own. But in his new 
book of South American reminiscences the satire is not 
only less, it is different. It merges into pathos. The 
juxtaposition is not that of prosperous judges, clergy, and 
stockbrokers with prosperous emirs, sheikhs, and cut-throat 
tribesmen—it is the juxtaposition of the prosperous Briton 
and Spaniard with the poor Indian, who wavers and sickens 
when he has looked for a little time into the white man’s 
face. And these dusky fools have a place in Mr. Graham’s 
heart, such as the butcher’s son and the boy who drove 
the milk-cart have in yours, though you may not remember 
what has happened to them since they bumped you over an 
orchard wall. Years ago he knew them, and their life, and 
gathered memories of them from their gay oppressors, 
His book is steeped in memories; the ache of many 
nostalgias is in its bones. It is like Mr. Graham to 
carefully emphasise this in his Preface. He has learned 
to distrust readers. ‘‘ Let there be no mistake ; the writer 
and the reader are sworn foes.” ‘ Therefore’’—after 
suitable jibes—‘‘ why strip the soul stark naked to the 
public gaze without some hesitation and due interval, by 
means of which to make folk understand that which you 
write is what you think you feel; part of yourself, a 
part, moreover, which once given out can never be 
recalled?” That is finely, if rather crazily, said. It is, 
we say, a bit of Mr. Graham’s character that he puts a 
tranquil law of literature as a highly specialised personal 
grudge. He does the right academic thing, and makes a 
sore point of it. He writes travel as it ought to be 
written, and says he has done it in lieu of kicking you for 
a book-sniffing ingrate. All of which shows how these 
times do embitter and arride the writer who has something 
to say, and knows it. 

If our design were the vulgar one of winning readers 
for Mr. Graham we should stir his pot and display his 
tit-bits; we should inform the reader that ‘ Cruz Alta” is 
a tale of horse-driving and horse-bargaining between 
Uruguay and Brazil, with interludes of very mixed danc- 
ing and very mixed love-making, and maté drinking in 
lonely fazendas, and night-chases after runaway horses; we 
should insist that ‘‘The Gold Fish” is a capital story of 
a Moorish runner’s devotion; that “A Hegira” is a story 
of man-hunting in Mexico second to none in its kind, and 
that “Victory” and ‘‘Rothenberger’s Wedding” are 
very strong meat. But we deem the sentiment of the book 
more precious than its constructive interests. What a fine 
welter of minor humanity is here. What little lands and 
peoples, what skills and traditions, what a coming and 
going in remotest inns and market-places of lands whose 
names are hid in gazetteers. The fine thing is that Mr. 
Graham writes so familiarly and with such heart and with 
such back-flung irony of these Brazilian, Uruguayan, 
Paraguayan folk—these lost Gauchos, negroes, cattle- 
farmers, ‘China ” girls, British wastrels and polygamists, 
pious horse-copers, sooty missionaries, revolutionists with 
song and knife equally ready—all that Spanish-negro 
fringe of humanity, hot of blood and petty of achievement, 
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that litters South America. We are delighted by the zest 
with which the author’s thoughts fly from London to some 
remote Brazilian town, like flat-roofed, sandy High Cross, 
stored with hogsheads of sugar and bales of black tobacco 
from Bahia. Even there they wander speculatively back 
to old Jesuit days—dim origins and formative politics : 


It may be that the Rood set up on high was but a 
k, or again to mark a frontier line against the 
heathen to the north, or yet it may have been the grave 
of some Paulista, who in his foray against the Jesuits in 
Paraguay died here on his return, while driving on before 
him a herd of converts to become slaves in far San Paulo, 
to the greater glory of the Lord. All these things may 
have been, or none of them; but the quiet, sleepy place, 
the forests with their parrots and macaws, their herds of 
peccaries, their hands of screaming monkeys, the bright- 
striped tiger-cats, the armadillos, coatis, capibaris, and 
gorgeous flaming “seibos,”’ all intertwined by ropes of 
living cordage of lianas, and the supreme content of all the 
dwellers in the district with God, themselves, their country, 
and their lives, still after twenty years is fresh, and stirs 
me, as the memory of the Pacific stirs a reclaimed ‘‘ beach- 
comber” over his grog, and makes him say, “‘I never 
should have left them islands, for a man was happy in ’em 
living on the beach.” 


And again, at Santa Rosa — reached along a palm- 
bordered trail, where faith is dead but where the Angelus, 
“much more important,” remains : 


To this day, when in our hurried life I dream of peace, 
my thoughts go back to the old Paraguayan Jesuit 
‘“‘capilla”” lost in the woods of Morosomo, Curupay, and 
Yba-hai, and with its two tall, feathery palm - trees 
rustling above the desecrated church; to the long strings 
of white-robed women carrying water-jars, and to the 
old-world life, perhaps by this time altered and swept 
away, or yet agaia not altered, and passing still in the 
same quiet fashion as when we were there. 


Sometimes it is a mere solitude that comes back, but a 
solitude full of history : 


We passed by palm-groves and deserted mandioca 
patches, reed cottages in rains, watched the flamingoes 
fishing in the lake, the alligators lyiag motionless, and 
saw an Indian all alone in a dug-out canoe, casting his 
line as placidly as ‘he had lived before the coming of the 
Spaniards. 


Sometimes it is all history, and crude at that, as in the 
mouth of Xavier Fernandez, retired slave-dealer and mule- 
dealer, versed in all points of mules and negroes : 


Most graphically did he tell how the last Indians were 
hunted down with dogs, and in a pantomime he showed 
how they jumped up and fell when they received the shot, 
and putting out his tongue and writhing hideously he 
imitated how they wriggled on the ground, explaining 
that they were worse to kill than is a tapir, and put his 
father and the other patriots to much uonecessary pain. 
And as he talked, the fields, the river and the plain 
bathed in the sun . . . great lizards drank its rays, 
flattening themselves upon the stones in ecstasy, humming- 
birds quivered at the heart of every flower; above the 
stream the dragon-flies hung poised ; only some ‘‘ infidel ” 
whom the patriots had destroyed seemed wanting, aad the 
landscape looked incomplete without a knot of them in 
their high feather crowns stealthily stealing round a 
corner of the woods. 


In “ A Hegira” we do not merely hear of such killing ; 
we witness it. Three Apache Indians, escaped from 
prison, are pursued across hundreds of miles of country in 
rage and deadly fear by a party of heroes to whom the 
word Apache is as an absolution from courage as from 
mercy. Town after town, plain after plain, were traversed, 
and still these three lone figures—a man, his squaw, and 
a boy—were ahead, and with them a little white dog. 

So Monterey became a memory; the Cerro de la Silla 


last vanishing, when full five leagues upon the road. The 
dusty plains all white with alkali, the grey-green sage- 
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bushes, the salt and crystal-looking rivers, the Indians 
bending under burdens, and the women sitting at the cross 
roads selling tortillas—all now had changed. Through 
oceans of tall grass, by muddy rivers in which alligators 
basked, by ‘‘ bayous,” “ resacas,”” and by “‘ bottoms” of 
alluvial soil, in which grew cotton-woods, black-jack, and 
post-oak, with gigantic willows; through countless herds 
of half-wild horses, lighting the ieotheine with their 
colours, and through a rolling prairie with vast horizons 
bounded by faint blue mountain chains, we took our 
way. 
The Indians were starved, yet if they could but reach the 
tribe they were safe. At last the Santa Rosa chain of 
mountains rose in front. ‘‘I knew that in the mountains 
the Indians were safe. ...I wished them luck after 
their hegira, planned with such courage, carried out so 
well, had ended, and they were back amongst the tribe.” 
Alas! this was early reckoning : 


Just outside Crucecitas we met a Texan who, as he told 
us, owned the place, and lived in ‘‘ kornkewbinage with a 
native gal,” called, as he said, ‘‘ Pastory,’’ who it appeared 
of all the females he had ever met was the best hand to 
bake “ tortillers,’’ and whom, had she not been a Catholic, 
he would have made his wife. All this without a question 
on our part, and sitting sideways on his horse, scanning 
the country from the corner of his eye. He told us that 
he had “ had right smart of an Indian trouble here yester- 
day just about afternoon. Me and my ‘vaquerys’ were 
around looking for an estray horse, just six of us, when 
close to the ranch we popped kermash right upon three 
red devils, and opened fire at once. I hed a Winchester, 
and at the first fire tumbled the buck; he fell right in his 
tracks, and jest as I was taking off his scalp, ’'m Seqgened 
if the squaw and the young devil didn’t come at us jest 
like grizzly bare. Wal, yes, killed ’em, o’ course, and 
anyhow the young ’un would have growed up; but the 
squaw I’me sort of sorry about. I never could bear to 
kill a squaw, though I've often seen it done. Naow here’s 
the all-firedest thing yer ever heard ; jes’ as I was turning 
the bodies over with my foot a little Indian dog flies at us 
like a ‘ painter,’ the varmint, the condemnedst little buffler 
I ever struck. I was for shootin’ him, but ‘ Pastory’— 
that’s my ‘ kornkewbyne ’—she up and says it was a shame. 
Wal, we had to bury them, for dead Injun stinks worse 
than turkey-buzzard, and the dodgasted little dog is sitting 
on the grave, ’pears like he’s froze, leastwise he hasn’t 
moved since sun-up, when we planted the whole crew.” 


Of Mr. Graham’s philosophy of life, as exhibited once 
more in these pages, we will say nothing. It lies about 
casually; it is generous; it is just; and it is full of bias 
towards the natural man. Failure alone is interesting, 
not successful generalship, not going to the colonies 
with a half-crown and returning rich : 


But those who fail after a glorious fashion, Raleigh, 
Cervantes, Chatterton, Camoens, Blake, Claverhouse, 
Lovelace, Alcibiades, Parnell, and the last unknown deck- 
hand who, diving overboard after a comrade, sinks without 
saving him: these interest us, at least they interest those 
who, cursed with imagination, are thereby doomed them- 
selves to the same failure as their heroes were. The world 
is to the unimaginative, for them are honours, titles, rank 
and ample waistbands ; foolish phylacteries broad as trade 
union banners; their own esteem and death to sound of 
Bible leaves fluttered by sorrowing friends, with the sure 
hope of waking up immortal in a new world on the same 
pattern as the world that they have left. 


A hatred of all commerce and a love of all courtesy are 
not the smallest ingredients of our author’s philosophy. 
His is the talk of a man of the world, who has so com- 
ae cleared his mind of ordinary cants that he is in 
danger of entertaining a cant of his own. Still, Mr. 
Graham is one of the wittiest commentators on civilisation, 
imperialism, and the trading spirit in our midst. And 
his method—you see his method?—he is not merely 
caustic; he appeals to the rude man in us all. Rolling 
a cigarette with an aslant, upward, kindly look, he makes 
us sigh for the desert and weep for the Indian. 


13 October, 1900. 


Close-Packed History. 


A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
By J, B. Bury, M.A. (Macmillan.) 


An independent history of Greece, by one of the most solid 
and brilliant of living historians, the author of The Later 
Roman Empire, the editor of Gibbon, is naturally a con- 
siderable book. The volume before us will albaied bly 
serve a double purpose. It will be, probably for many 
years, the leading text-book of the sixth form and university 
student, the peg which will hold together his ethnology, 
his epigraphy, and his “ Hellenic studies,” his interpreta- 
tions of Herodotus, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Aristotle, 
and his complementary readings in Abbott, Holm, Busolt, 
Beloch, Duncker, Curtius, and Grote. At the same time it 
will be for the general reader an adequate exposition of 
the whole matter, rendered equally instructive and fasci- 
nating by Prof. Bury’s sound erudition, sane judgment, 
and thorough command of vigorous and, at times, pic- 
turesque English, Among many other merits we are 
particularly struck by the author’s subtle and sympathetic 
criticism of Athenian politics and personalities, by the 
skilful use he makes of such stories as that of Pheidippides, 
treating them neither uncritically as gospel, nor con- 
temptuously as merely idle legend, but scientifically as 
throwing real light upon the conditions of popular senti- 
ment out of which they arose, and by his wise determina- 
tion to exclude the special treatment of literature and art, 
philosophy and religion, except in so far as this can be 
worked into the general texture of his narrative. ‘The 
interspersion,” says Prof. Bury, ‘“‘in a short political 
history, of a few unconnected chapters dealing, as they 
must deal, inadequately with art and Hterature seems 
useless and inartistic.” It is true, and we recall the oases 
of aridity which such chapters present in many otherwise 
respectable treatises. 
ne point in the book we cannot but regret, and that is 
its extreme compression. . This is deliberate. Prof. Bury 
tells us that while it would have been “natural and 
certainly easier to allow it to range into several volumes,” 
he thought that compression would produce a more useful 
book, and therefore undertook ‘‘ the more laborious task.” 
That it was the more laborious task we feel sure, and only 
Prof. Bury’s lucid and nervous style, and his gift of 
putting into a few telling sentences the upshot of much 
investigation, could have enabled him to triumph, as he has 
triumphed, over the difficulties in the way. And still we 
are not quite satisfied that the result is the more useful. 
At the best such closely-packed matter makes exigent 
reading. The extreme compression sometimes necessitates 
at least an appearance of dogmatism where the conclusions 
advanced are, after all, not quite certain, and the student 
and general reader alike are excluded from the mental 
benefit to be derived from seeing the pros and cons of 
difficult problems fully set out by the hand of a master. 
Then, again, there is, of course, no room for foot-notes. A 
few terminal pages of references to archeological and 
other authorities make the mouth water for more; and 
in the remembrance of the careful analysis and criticism of 
the ‘‘Sources” for the history of the Byzantine period 
which Prof. Bury wrote for his Gibbon, the regret that he 
has not been able to do the same thing here for the 
Hellenic period is redoubled. 
It is, of course, in dealing with the earliest epochs of 


Greek history, the epochs before Herodotus, or indeed any 


written texts except Homer, begin to be of service, that a 
tentative rather than a dogmatic method is essential. In 
recent years anthropological and archeological research 
has thrown a flood of light upon the long period of wide- 


spread Mediterranean and AXgean civilisation out of which 
Hellenism, as we know it, slowly grew. Prof. Bury’s work 
is far more up-to-date on this subject than any other Greek 
history known to us—naturally so, as the evidence is 
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accumulating from day to day. His account of the 
various of pre-Mycenzean and Mycenzan culture in 
Greece, Asia Minor, and the isles; his discussion of the 
ethnical relations of the Aryan Greeks to the peoples 
among whom this civilisation was developed, represent the 
best that is known or conjectured at the present moment 
upon these difficult questions. How tentative it all is, 
Prof. Bury himself is well aware. ; 


Prehistoric Greece cannot be treated satisfactorily 
except by the method of discussion, and in a work like 
this, since discussion lies outside its scope, a writer can 
only describe the main features of the culture which 
excavation has revealed, and state with implied reserve the 
chief general conclusions which he considers probable as to 
the correlation of the archwological evidence with the 
literary traditions of the Greeks. 


An example of the revolution in archeological know- 
ledge which a turn of the spade may produce is ready tc 
hand. Prof. Bury points out the possibility of much new 
light to be derived from excavations in Crete. Before his 
prophecy was printed it was fulfilled. Last winter Mr. 
A. J. Evans unearthed a magnificent palace at Cnossus, 
the traditional city of Minos. The discoveries made there 
sound like the Arabian Nights. Thrones and frescoes 
have stood untouched for 4,000 years. A great bull, 
naturalistically modelled in painted plaster, recalls the 
legend of the Minotaur. The intricate corridors of the 
palace recall the famous labyrinth. A series of clay 
tablets, both in hieroglyphic and linear script, appear to 
contain correspondence and records of the treasure-house. 
These carry back the history of writing in the Medi- 
terranean at least six centuries beyond all previous records. 
Unfortunately they are at present untranslatable, for no 
man knoweth in what tongue they are written. Probably 
it is a form of that language spoken all round the shores of 
the Mediterranean before the Aryans came, which appears to 
be represented by modern Basque and Berber, and which, 
according to Prof. Rhys, considerably affected the Celtic 
of these islands. In any case, should it ever be deciphered, 
one result, among others, will be that Prof. Bury will have 
to rewrite the first chapter of his history. 


His Collected Poems. 


The Coilected Poems of T. E. Brown. | 
7s. 6d.) 


CrosE on the heels of T. E. Brown’s Letters, which we 
reviewed in our issue of September 23, comes his 
Collected Poems. It is a volume of 736 pages in Messrs. 
Maemillan’s green-cloth, uniform edition of the poets. 
**Once,” records Mr. Irwin, ‘‘ when I remarked on the 
omission of Brown’s name in an article on ‘Minor Poets,’ 
in one of the magazines, he said with a smile, ‘Perhaps I 
am among the major.’” That smile, adds Mr. Irwin, 
“‘had just sufficient irony—no more.” T. E. Brown is 
No. 7 in this edition of the poets. His predecessors are 
a. Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, Matthew 
Arnold, and Lowell. The longer narrative poems fill three- 
fourths of the volume, the remaining quarter comprises 
Lyrical Poems and Poems of Aspects and Characters. 

To a few these poems—racy, rushing, pathetic, ironic, 
humorous, as the mood took him—have been long familiar; 
the remnant who love fine poetry have a keen intellectual 
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and emotional pleasure awaiting them. His was a teeming 
brain; his poems never give the impression of artifice, 
although it is on record that he was a conscientious literary 
craftsman, as became the son of a father so fastidious about 
composition that he would make his son read some fragment 
of an English classic to him before answering an invitation. 
Like his own Tom Baynes, Brown favoured the asynartete 
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octosyllable. Turn to the series of ‘ Fo’c’s’le Yarns.’”’ It 
is his rollicking mood : 
First comes Tom Baynes among these sorted quills, 
In asynartete octosyllables. 
Methinks you see the “ fo’c’s’le”’ squat, the squirt 
Nicotian, various interval of shirt, 
Enlarged, contract—keen swordsman, cut and thrust: 
Old salt, old rip, old friend, Tom Baynes comes /ust: 


By way of contrast read that lovely lyric, “‘ My Garden”’ : 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot ! 
Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

Ferned grot— 

The veriest school 

Of peace ; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not— 

Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool ? 
Nay, but I have a sign ; 

Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


The note of his poetry, a note which distinguishes and 
lifts him from the ranks of modern versifiers, is the con- . 
viction it produces in the reader that it had to be written. 
Behind every poem, however slight, the impulse to sing 
shows. He did not say to himself: “I feel in the mood 
to write poetry. Now, what shall my subject be?” No! 
We seem to see him breaking off from another occupation 
to dig his thought upon paper. At heart he was a patriot, 
a Manx patriot, with a fierce love for his native island, its 
people, its customs, its language, its legends—all that 
thereunto belonged. He had, too, an abounding pity for 
all things human, and a religion that was half entirely 
orthodox, and half wholly pantheistic. His verse changes 
with his mood. Now it is the racy, racing dialogue of 
** Fo’c’s’le Yarns’; now a poem travailing under the cloak 
of Browning’s rugged religiosity ; now one breathing the 
sane, large utterance of Whitman; now a lyric, and now a 
mourner’s cry. Other of his poems go at a run—thus: 


Now the beauty of the thing when childher plays is 
The terrible wonderful length the days is 
Up you jumps, and out in the sun, 
And you fancy the day will never be done ; 
And you’re chasin’ the bumbees hummin’ so cross 
In the hot sweet air among the goss, 
Or gath’rin’ blue-bells, or lookin’ for eggs, 
Or peltin’ the ducks with their yalla legs, 
Or a climbin’ and nearly breakin’ your skulls, 
Or a shoutin’ for divilment after the gulls, 
Or a thinkin’ of nothin’, but down at the tide 
Singin’ out for the happy you feel inside. 
That’s the way with the kids, you know, 
And the years do come and the years do go, 
And when you look back it’s all like a puff, 
Happy and over and short enough. 


Also he had a good, grim grip of words, and when he was 
in a mood he could pack them in a sentence with the best— 
pack them like herrings in a barrel. Mr. Kipling would 
appreciate this picture of a certain schooner : 


So to the jetty gradual she was hauled : 
Then one the tiller took, 
And chewed, and spat upon his hand, and bawled ; 
And one the canvas shook 
Forth like a mouldy bat ; and one, with nods 
And smiles, lay on the bowsprit-end, and called 
And cursed the Harbour-master by his gods. 
And, rotten from the gunwale to the keel, 
Rat-riddled, bilge be-stank, 
Slime-slobbered, horrible, I saw her reel, 
And drag her oozy flank, 
And sprawl among the deft young waves, that laughed, 
And leapt, and turned in many a sportive wheel, 
As she thumped onward with her lumbering draught. 


But such passages (and there are many of them) may be 
regarded as literary exercises in which the capable work- 
man delights to show his strength. It is in his elegiac 
poems that Brown finds his way to the hearts of those 
whose appreciation of poetry is emotional rather than 
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artistic. There are many such poems in the book. Here 
is a little sheaf of them : 
Dead ! 
Dead, say you? ‘“ Yes, the last sweet rose 
Is gathered ’’—Close, O close, 
O, gently, gently, very gently close 
Her little book of life, and seal it up 
To God, who gave, who took—O bitter cup! O bell! 
O folding grave—O mother, it is well— 
Yes, it is well. He holds the key 
That opens all the mysteries; and He 
Has blessed our children—it is well. 


She knelt upon her brother’s grave, 
My little girl of six years old— 
He used to be so good and brave, 
The sweetest lamb of all our fold ; 
He used to shout, he used to sing, 
Of all our tribe the little king— 
And so unto the turf her ear she laid, 
To hark if still in that dark place he played. 


O God to Thee I yield 

The gift Thou givest most precious, most divine ! 
Yet to what field 

I must resign 

His little feet 

That wont to be so fleet, 

I muse. O, joy to think 

On what soft brink 

Of flood he plucks the daffodils, 

On what empurpled hills 

He stands, Thy kiss all fresh upon his brow, 
And wonders, if his father sees him now! 


Best known, and deservedly, of his elegiac poems is the 
beautiful ‘‘ Epistola ad Dakyns.” A little longer, and 
differing from it inasmuch that it is the expression of a 
great sorrow that is past, is the poignant “ Aber Stations.” 
In this lament over the death of a child, the grief that 
palpitates in the written words is so vivid as to be scarce 
bearable. We quote the “ Statio Septima”’ : 


The heavens are very blue 

Above the western hill ; 

The earth is very still— 

I will draw near, and view 

The spot 

Where he is . . . not. 

But O dear cliff, O big, good-natured giant, 
I think some delicate dint must still remain 
On your broad surface, from the strain 

Of limbs so sweetly pliant. 

Behold! 

The lamb! the lamb! fallen from the very rock! 
Cold! cold! 

Dead! dead ! 

His little head 

Rests on the very block 


That Braddan trod- 

Dear lambs! twin lambs of God! 

Old cliff, such things 

Might move some stubborn questionings— 

But now I question not— , 

See, see! the waterfall 

Is robed in rainbows—what ! 

Our lambs? My Braddan shall have charge 

Of him, and lead him by the marge 

Of some bright stream celestial. 

Braddan shall be a happy shepherd boy ; 

No troable shall annoy 

That soft green pasture—Ah, Murillo, saint! 
Kind friend! that for all sorrowing hearts didst paint 
John Baptist and the Lamb—those arms thrown round 
That neck! Forgive me, God, that I have found 
Some comfort in this little parable— 

It gives me strength to climb the hill, 

And humbly so return— 

God bless the merry burn ! 

I have no will 

But thine, O God! I know that Thou art true— 
Be blue, O heavens, be blue! 

Be still, O earth, be still ! 
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More War Books. 


Ian Hamilton’s March. By Winston Spencer Churchill. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 


How We Escaped from Pretoria. 
Haldane. (Blackwood. 1s.) 


From Aldershot to Pretoria. By W. E. Sellers. 
Tract Society. ) 


Tuts, Mr. Churchill’s second book on the Boer War, is a 
continuation of his Jlorning Post Letters, and describes 
his various experiences, between the relief of Ladysmith 
and the fall of Pretoria. It is written with a running 
pen, by one whose enterprise and good luck was 
always leading him into adventures, and enabling him 
to be present at critical moments. In Chapter V. Mr. 
Churchill is as near death as a man could be, and saved 
only by the coolness and bravery of a scout; in Chapter 
XV. he and the Duke of Marlborough have the joy of 
being the first two men to tell the prisoners at Pretoria 
that the British are in the town. One of the features of 
this campaign is the way special correspondents have taken 
certain generals under their wing. Now it is Lieutenant- 
General Ian Hamilton’s turn. The book is mainly an 
enthusiastic account of his fine march on the flank of Lord 
Roberts’s main army from Bloemfontein to Pretoria. On 
that march ten general actions and fourteen smaller affairs 
were fought, and five towns were captured. After the fall 
of Johannesburg Mr. Churchill had an interview with 
Lord Roberts. Here is a pen picture of ‘‘ Bobs” : 


His eye twinkled. I have never seen a man before with 
such extraordinary eyes. I remember to have been stru:k 
with them on several occasions. The face remains per- 
fectly motionless, but the eyes convey the strongest 
emotions. Sometimes they blaze with anger, and you 
see hot yellow fire behind them. Then it is best to 
speak up straight and clear, and make an end quickly. At 
others there is a steel grey glitter—quite cold and un- 
compromising— which has a most sobering effect on avy- 
one who sees it. 


And here is a passage that brings home the danger that 
Lord Roberts faced to win: 


I cannot end this letter without recalling for one 
moment the grave risks Lord Roberts bravely faced in 
order to strike the decisive blow and seize Pretoria. When 
he decided to advance from Vereeniging without waiting 
for more supplies, and so profit by the enemy’s disorder, 
he played for a great stake. He won, and it is very easy 
now to forget the adverse chances. But the facts stand 
out in glaring outline: that if the Boers had defended 
Pretoria with their forts and gans they could have 
checked us for several weeks; and if, while we were try- 
ing to push our investment, the line had been cut bebind 
us, as it has since been cut, nothing would have remained 
but starvation or an immediate retreat on Johannesburg, 
perhaps on the Vaal. 


The volume also contains a vivid account by Lieutenant 
H. Frankland of his experiences while prisoner of war at 
Pretoria. 


Captain Haldane was a fellow-prisoner of Mr. Winston 
Churchill at Pretoria when that war correspondent made 
his successful escape from the Model School at Pretoria. 
He tells us: 


In order to conceal the sudden departure of the special 
war correspondent of the Morning Post, and obtain for him 
as long a start as possible, we made up a dummy figure 
which, placed in his bed, had such a natural appearance 
that early on the morning of the 13th it was invited to 
accept a cup of coffee by a soldier servant. 


The ruse served its brief purpose. Captain Haldane’s 


By Captain Aylmer 


(Religious 


own escape, in company with two others, was no such 
sudden dash for liberty, but a long game of patience. 
They led their gaolers to believe they had broken out, while 
they were really in hiding under the floor of the gym. 
nasium. There they remained, moving on hands and knees, 
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bumping heads, restraining coughs and sneezes, and 
receiving food from above. After eighteen days of 
intolerable life under the floor the adventurers had the 
unspeakable satisfaction of learning that a general 
removal of prisoners from the gaol, a step on which 
they had been calculating, was about to take place. 
They heard the commandant go his last round, and 
the last sentry quit his post. Escape was then com- 
paratively easy. The story is told very briskly, and 
is a notable addition to the annals of prison escapes. 
Captain Haldane’s companions were Lieut. Le Mesurier, 
of the Dublin Fusiliers, and Lieut. Brockie, of the Natal 
Carabineers. The story is issued in paper covers, and is 
the best shilling’s-worth of Boer war adventure we have 
seen. 5 


Mr. Sellers has written this record of Christian work 
among our troops in South Africa, and of soldierly godli- 
ness, at the instance of the Religious Tract Society; and 
has compiled it from reports received from chaplains at 
the front. The most interesting page in the book is that 
on which appears the “Short Prayer for the Use of 
Soldiers in the Field,’ which the Primate of Ireland 
composed, and which—acting on no precedent that can 
be found in the annals of the British Army — Lord 
Roberts circulated among the troops with an expression 
of his hope that they would find it helpful. This is the 
prayer : 

Almighty Father, I have often sinned against Thee. 
O wash me in the precious blood of the Lamb of God. 
Fill me with Thy Holy Spirit, that I may lead a new life. 
Spare me to see again those whom I love at home, or fit 
me for Thy presence in peace. 


Strengthen us to quit ourselves like men in our right 
and just cause. Keep us faithful unto death, calm in 
danger, patient in suffering, merciful as well as brave, 
true to our Queen, our country, and our colours. 


If it be Thy will, enable us to win victory for England, 
and, above all, grant us the better victory over temptation 
and sin, over life and death, that we may be more than 
conquerors through Him that loved us, and laid down His 
life for us, Jesus our Saviour, the Captain of the Army of 
God. Amen. 


The Little Touches. 
A Master of Craft. By W. W. Jacobs. 


GRADUALLY, but surely, as Mr. Jacobs adds to his slender 
supply of stories, there is coming to be a Jacobs world— 
as definite a Jacobs world (though infinitesimal -by com- 

arison) as that which we call the Dickens world. Its 
Seonsbatin are on the west the Pool of London, and on the 
east certain sleepy riverside villages in Essex and Suffolk ; 
and its inhabitants are simple-minded elderly mariners, 
simple-minded comfortable old ladies, simple-minded 
irascible skippers of amatory disposition, sardonic irascible 
mates, ironical crews, very sharp boys and pert maidens, 
Of such is the Jacobs world composed. It is a world not 
only of simple folk, but of a non-resisting folk. In the 
Jacobs world to see a pretty girl is to fall in love with her, 
to see a public-house is to go inside it and probably drink 
too much, to see something provocative of sarcasm is to 
be sarcastic, and to disapprove anyrily is to fight with 


(Methuen. 6s.) 


fists. Whether the Thames is reaily populated in this 
way we do not know, and probabiy Mr. Jacobs has no 
critics among literary men that do know. Personally we 


have our misgivings; we are disposed to think that an 
idealist has been at work, If not, why we would struggle 
to be supercargo on a coaster to-morrow. 

After all, fidelity to every fact matters very little, pro- 
vided there is fidelity to some important ones; and when 
a humorist like Mr. Jacobs offers a representation of life 
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it is, of course, life so specially selected to please his own 
whimsical taste, as to ,be very unlike life as we know it. 
The people are right, their behaviour is right, the 
accessories are right; but there is too much laughter to 
the square inch. Yet there are signs in this book that 
Mr. Jacobs could write a very faithful novel if he per: 
mitted himself. For ourselves we hope that he will 
never do it; the other thing is too good. But he has.thé 
power. The Wheeler family is done so well, Miss Poppy 
Tyrell is done so well, the mate Fraser, within certain 
limits, is done so well, and the atmosphere of Poplar and 
Seabridge is done so well. 

Mr. Jacobs has two great gifts: one is the power to 
place a simple-minded man in a corner, excite our sym+ 
pathies for him, magnify his embarrassments, and keep us 
engrossed all the time. To do this the author requires no 
violences, no black passions, no supernatural happenings, 
such as other novelists find so useful. If he is interested 
in the fracture of any commandment it is the tenth, in its 
application to handmaidens and wives; but he can be 
independent even of this. With very unusual and mas- 
terly skill in making the most of a normal difficulty of 
quiet life, Mr. Jacobs can hold a reader in as firm a grip 
as if he dealt exclusively with blood and mystery, and give 
the reader a much better time. It is this power that makes 
for the enthralling interest of 4 Master of Craft, which, 
though it is the record merely of the escapades of a too 
affectionate skipper who was engaged to three women at 
once, is no more to be set aside than Gaboriau’s finest 
detective mosaic. 

But we do not consider that herein lies Mr. Jacobs’s 
special distinction. After all, the construction of a 
story can, to a certain extent, be acquired, and to 
make the most of amatory embroilments is within the 
power of any farce writer. It is in his eye for 
character, his knowledge of a certain kind of human 
nature, his genius for the little touches, as we prefer 
to call them, that Mr. Jacobs stands out so notably. 
No one now writing can manage the little touches as 
Mr. Jacobs can, at once so naturally, so truthfully, 
so usefully, and so joyously. By little touches we 
mean such generous gratuities from Mr. Jacobs’s store as 
these which follow, all of which might have been omitted 
by a less patient and conscientious writer. None of them 
actually helps the plot, but every one of them is so much 
added to the characters and conditions of the story. 
Without them, we mean, Captain Fowler’s troubles would 
not be a whit less acute or his story a whit less 
engrossing. 

[On the morning of the wedding) ladies with pins in 
their mouths wandered about restlessly until coming into 
the orbit uf one of the brides they stuck one or two into 
her, and then drew back to watch the effect. 


Captain Barber came out of church with a buzzing in his 
ears and a mist before his eyes. Something was clinging 
to his arm, which he tried several times to shake off. 
Then he discovered that it was Mrs. Barber. 


He had to go over his adventures again and again, 
Captain Barber causing much inconvenience and delay at 
supper time by using the beer-jug to represent the Golden 
Cloud, and a dish of hot sausages the unknown craft which 
sank her. Flower was uncertain which to admire most— 
the tactful way in which Mrs. Barber rescued the sausages 
or the readiness with which his uncle pushed a plate over 
a fresh stain on the table-cloth. 


Mr. Jacobs also has a true humorist’s appreciation of 
surprise. Speaking of his captain’s betrothed, Joe says: 
‘‘She’s that sort o’ young lady that if she come up now 
and told me to jump overboard, I’d do it.” ‘‘ You could 
swim ashore easy,” assented Mr. Green. 

We trust that Mr. Jacobs will never permit the impor- 
tunities of his public to deprive him of the gift of patience, 
which is at the back of his admirable quiet humour, 
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’ An All-Round Mountaineer. 


Among the Himalayas. By Major L. A. Waddell. Second 
Edition. (Constable. 6s.) 


“Tw a hundred ages of the gods I could not tell you of all 
the glories of the Himalaya,” cried an old Sanskrit singer. 
He would have been amazed to see what has been accom- 
plished by Major Waddell—to whom we owe the quota- 
tion—within the limits of a single volume. In spite 
of the many bold spirits who have brought us knowledge 
of this remote region—from Sir Joseph Hooker, who 
published his Journal in 1854, to Dr. and Mrs. Workman, 
whose promised book is eagerly awaited—it is still, in a 
sense, an undiscovered country, from whose bourne any 
traveller returning is sure of an enthusiastic reception. 

Major Waddell deals especially with the Himalayas of 
Sikhim, among which he has “‘lived in tents for four or 
five months of several successive years,’ and portions of 
which he has ‘‘ traversed nearly every year for the past 
fourteen years, sketching, shooting, collecting, and espe- 
cially cuglesing the customs of the people on the frontiers 
of Tibet and of Nepal,” accompanied, it should be added, 
by such a host of native porters—and their wives—as no 
European mountaineer would dare to be responsible for. 
Of mountaineering proper, however, there is next to none 
in the book, though in every other chapter we are higher 
than Mont Blane. The difficulties are not so much cold 
and snow and ice as heat, malaria, and insects, tropical 
forests, unbridged rivers and hostile tribes, food, shelter, 
and transport. 

The author is artist, scientist, and humanist, and com- 
bines the enthusiasms of them all. His pages teem with 
minute observation pleasantly recorded of outlandish men 
and outlandish things; and though to some readers the 
interest of his story will culminate in his account of those 
unconquerable giants, Everest (29,002 ft.) and Kanchen- 
junga (28,150 ft.), the long, slow journeyings to and fro 
across their stupendous flanks—ground largely untrodden 
hitherto by Europeans—will have even for them an irre- 
sistible fascination. Many, tied by circumstance to 
commonplace pursuits and commonplace pleasures, will be 
caught up into another world, if only they can be 
induced to open this volume, and some, accustomed to 
see no further than their own tills, will be touched, it may 
be hoped, to a sense of England’s responsibility towards 
the dark-skinned peoples over whom she has stretched out 
her hand. The climber will be disappointed that Major 
Waddell made no climbing record, and never got within 
twenty miles of Kinchenjunga or within sixty of Everest. 
But it is no small thing to be transported even within 
eye-shot of perhaps the highest peak in the world—the 
Tibetans maintain that some of their “ sacred mountains” 
in the unexplored country to the North are still higher — 
and to be enabled to survey its approaches, its contour, 
and its surroundings under capable guidance. It is 
something, too, to realise that there are ‘“‘new roads” 
which bring the glaciers of Kinchenjunga .within five or 
six days of Darjeeling, and so within a week of Calcutta. 

It may be a source of surprise to those who only know 
the mountains of Europe that there should be passes of 
18,000 ft. without snow in June, and that Major Waddell 
and his companions should have enjoyed a comparative 
immunity from mountain-sickness, but it will but add to 
the zest of future explorers to learn that the demons and 
dragons so long banished from the Alps are still lords of 
the Himalayas. 

Except that it is considerably cheaper, this second 
edition of the book does not materially differ from the 
first edition of last year. Binding, paper, and margin 
have sufferel somewhat, and the large map is no longer 
coloured, but text and illustrations are unchanged—with 
the single exception that “the splendid” Siniolchu Peak, 
the reference to which still stands in the Preface, has 
disappeared from the title-page. 
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The Man in Red. 


Richelieu, and the Growth of French Power. By James 
Breck Perkins, LL.D. (London and New York: 
Putnam’s Sons. 5s.) 


“ Voila ’homme rouge qui passe!” cries Marion Delorme 
at the close of Victor Hugo’s thrilling tragedy. The 
“man in red ahs teaeae du Plessis, Cardinal 
de Richelieu—passes very clearly and ——T before 
our eyes in these pages of Dr. Perkins, which belong to 
the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” series. At the same time, 
as his sub-title implies, we have a few of the important 
developments of France—internal and external—of which 
Richelieu was the cause and worker-out.. Save the crafty 
and cruel Louis XI., no man so transformed France as 
Richelieu since the time of Charlemagne, who, after all, 
belongs as much to German as French history. He said 
himself to Louis XIII. : 


When your Majesty called me to your councils, I can 
truly say that the Huguenots divided the state with you; 
the nobles conducted themselves as if they were not 
subjects, and the governors of provinces as if they were 
independent sovereigns. Foreign alliances were despised, 
private interests preferred to public, and the dignity of 
your Majesty so abased it cont hardly be recognised. I 
promised your Majesty to use all my ee and power 
to ruin the Huguenot party, lower the pride of the nobles, 
lead all subjects to their duty, and restore the nation’s 
name among foreign nations. 


He did all he promised. The Huguenots, who formed 
a state within the state, were crushed without persecution, 
the turbulent nobles were made obedient as children, 
Austria and Spain were brought low, and France made 
the first power in Europe. And this was done, although 
Richelieu depended on a king more weak, dissimulating, 
capricious, and unreliable than our own Charles I.; a 
king jealous and suspicious. The man who accomplished 
it was a singular mixture of subtlety and courage, stre 

and wile. Hie intrigued his way to rule by the arts of the 
woman, and ruled with the strong hand of the man. He 
attained power like the serpent, and used it like the lion. 
He was neither cruel nor merciful, without vindictiveness 
and without forgiveness. No personal enemy of his 
suffered, and no public enemy escaped. Perhaps he could 
not afford clemency. The great princes could not believe 
that the right of rebellion was taken from them, and the 
only way of bringing conviction to heads turned with 
power and impunity was to strike some off. They never 
ceased plots to shake down his pe and each plot only 
shook down their own heads. These plots, and Richelieu’s 
narrow escapes, are matter of romance no less than 
history. The very end of his life saw the most dangerous 
and best known of them. He lay ill at Narbonne; the 
king was at Perpignan, worked upon by his boyish block- 
head of a favourite, Cing Mars. The Duke de Bouillon 
and others joined the plot, and all believed that Richelieu’s 
favour was gone. A plan of assassination was laid, and 
Gaston d’Orleans, the king’s brother, was privy to it. 
Then Richelieu recovered. A treaty which the conspirators 
had secretly made with Spain fell into his hands. Forth- 
with he sent it to the king, the cowardly Gaston turned 
informer, and Cing Mars and his friend De Thon went to 
the scaffold. Dr. Perkins’s book is worthy of its theme, 
and does much to obliterate the Red Bogey of the 
romancers. 
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Other New Books. 


Tue History or Epvucation. By Tsomas Davipson. 


This volume is no dry as dust production, a wearisome 
repetition of an oft-told story, but a learned, original, and 
fascinating introduction to The History of Education as 
Conscious Evolution. It is an attempt to correlate each 
system of education with the age in which it is formu- 
lated, and to connect the systems in such a way 
that their historical and philosophical evolution becomes 
evident. 

The most difficult chapters are the first two, which, 
however, will repay careful study; and perhaps the most 
valuable deals with Muslim education, in which it is 
shown how profound a part Islam played in building up 
medizeval scholasticism and mysticism. The significant 
ideas in the teaching of Rousseau, Lock, Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, Froebel, and Rossini are brought out succinctly, 
the merits and defects of each being hit off swiftly and 
with precision. Of Froebel, Mr. Davidson observes that the 
minor weaknesses of his system were compelling children to 
learn consciously what they would learn unconsciously 
and without effort; and that in confining their attention 
exclusively to things about them there was a tendency to 
stunt the imagination. We have only left ourselves space 
for a single criticism. On page 238 the author writes: 
“We should never forget that unconscious learning is the 
best.”” Surely this generalisation needs serious modifica- 
tion to come within the truth; but it is a peculiarly 
unfortunate remark in a book which has for its main 
thesis that all progress in education has been the result of 
‘conscious’ evolution. Not the least useful part of the 
book are the bibliography and the quotations (intended 
as texts for discussion) at the head of each chapter. The 
author’s death at Montreal last month withdraws a great 
figure from the teachers’ world. (Constable. 6s.) 


Tue Srruaere ror Success. By J. SropHartr-WALxKER. 


Most of us are or have been “ aspirants for success,” 
and Mr. Stodhart-Walker, therefore, makes a wide 
appeal. He is a member of the medical profession in 
Edinburgh, and, as might be expected, lays great stress 
on the advantage of choosing a calling suitable to one’s 
physique. Thus; if you have rheumatic tendencies avoid 
being a farmer or agricultural labourer; and if you 
suffer from phthisis it is not good to be a bargeman. 
Other tit-bits of advice culled from a book that ranges far 
and wide is that the said aspirant may say “dancin’” 
and ‘“singin’,” but ruin is inevitable should he say 
‘“‘singging,” and “many a worthy aspirant has been 
banished into uttermost darkness for wearing a “‘jemima” 
—whatever that may be. From his own practice it would 
appear that a writer may quote Greek and split his 
English infinitives, while no more exactitude in quotation 
is required than to render a famousline “‘ Far better a day 
of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” But, judging from his 
extracts, he is more deeply read in Mr. Robert Buchanan 
than in Tennyson. In delivering his soul on so many topics 
Mr. Stodhart- Walker gives vent to several curious opinions. 
For instance, he will have it that the citizen, to qualify as 
a registered voter, should answer a series of questions of 
which the following is a specimen, the italics being ours: 
“What were the resultant factors in the repeal of the 
Corn Laws?” ‘ Resultant factors” is a shibboleth in- 
deed for the illiterate voter. Despite these quaintnesses, 
however, there is a great deal of shrewd, interesting con- 
versation—we can think of no other term—in this book. 
Most of it deals with the more important issues of life, but 
the author has so little sense of proportion that he seems 
to attach as much importance to the wearing of a “‘jemima” 
as to the greatest of the eternal verities. 
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By rue Hon. 
A. E. Garnorne-Harpy. 


Avutumns IN ARGYLESHIRE WITH 
Rop anp Gun. 


This volume is a collection of descriptive papers which 
have appeared elsewhere, in which are recounted experi- 
ences with rod and gun during thirty years on rivers and 


- hills from the Border to Sutherland. Its name, obviously, 


is derived from many autumns spent at Poltalloch, in 
Argyleshire, a sovereign place for mixed shooting as well 
as for salmon streams. Our author’s observant manner, 
both as a sportsman and as a naturalist, and his flexible 
literary style, enable the reader to share with him the 
delights of his many highly privileged days. Whether 
with deer, snipe, grouse, seal, or salmon, Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy must have proven to associates a very pleasant 
companion, for the catholicity of a rare temper is all 
through these pages. Their illustrations, by Mr. Archi- 
bald Thorburn, sustain the refinement and good taste with 
which the records of many happy hours during all these 
years are set forth. It will interest Mr. Gathorne-Hardy 
to know, in return for his allusiveness, that, at any rate 
in south-west Perthshire, the wild cat is by no means 
extinct, and that there also the golden eagle has its eyries. 
The present writer saw both a few days ago. Like all 
manly hunters, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy reluctantly views 
diminution of species, about which in many instances 
there is only too much reason for well-grounded alarm. 
But on the frontiers of Argyle- and Perth- shires owners 
of estates are at length doing something in defence of the 
fauna, so that, generally speaking, since the old Poltalloch 
days, that which most ails is the salmon unaccountably 
disappearing from all the Scotch rivers. It would be 
impossible now to write that rich ‘ Nil Desperandum” 
chapter at monarchical Poltalloch. (Longmans.) 


By Prince 
E. Ooxkuromsky. 


TRAVELS IN THE East or Nicnotas II. 
WHEN CESAREWITCOH. Vot. II. 


This is the second volume of the really gorgeous work 
in which is enshrined, for English readers, the experiences 
of the present Czar when he was Cesarewitch, in his great 
educative tour through Asia in 1890 and 1891. The 
author, Prince E. Ookhtomsky, accompanied his royal 
master. He writes in a naive and picturesque way—yet 
always in the way of a courtier. The translation has been 
done by Mr. Robert Goodlet, and the work, as edited by 
Sir George Birdwood and published in folio by Messrs. 
Constable, is simply magnificent in its visual features. 
The “ gorgeous palaces” and “solemn temples” of the 
East have been recorded by artists and wood-engravers 
of distinction, and occasionally by the finest photogravure. 
As a mere picture-book this cape iieenteg is almost above 
praise. Such engravings as those of the “ Primeval 
Forest in Ceylon,” ‘“‘Storm in a Siberian Forest,” ‘‘On 
the Orion, the Cradle of Girghiz Khan,” and “ Bangkok 
from the Golden Hill,” and such photographic reproduc- 
tions as ‘The King of Siam’s Gondolas” and “ South 
Indian Sanctuaries,” are intrinsic works of art as well as 
triumphs of illustration. The gorgeous effect of the 
whole is not easily expressed, but as we turn these pages 
there somehow runs in our mind these sumptuous lines 
from one of Lord Beaconsfield’s poems : 


Jewels from the furthest Ind, 
And silks from dusky Samarcand. 


Unfortunately there is that in the book which will diminish 
an English reader’s delight. It is the author’s frank, not to 
say brutal, patriotism, and his unceremonious, not to say 
unfair, treatment of British rule in India. Again and 
these elements are present. Prince Ookhtomsky thus again 
exclaims : 

The farther the Cesarewitch penetrates into the East, 


and the more complex our. protracted journey becomes, 
the greater is the author’s difficulty: first, in restraining 
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the expression of his patriotic yee . . - The journey 
of the Cesarewitch through the civilised countries of the 
East is full of deep significance for Russia. . . . We our- 
selves, as a nation and a state, do not fully comprehend 
their full meaning and the duties they entail on us, both 
in our home and foreign policy. 
There is no need to examine all this special pleading, 
which, after all, adds to the informing character of his 
work. We know—or may guess—what is in the hearts 
of Russian politicians of this Prince’s stamp. (Constable. 
£2 12s, 6d.) 


Sport anp TrRAvEL: East 
AND WEsT. By F. C. Sgtovs. 


Everybody knows that Mr. Selous is a great traveller 
and a mighty hunter, but most people imagine that he has 
confined his energies to South Africa in general and to 
Rhodesia in particular. How wide is his knowledge of 
sport the present book will show, for it contains the record 
of his expeditions in search of game in Asia Minor and in 
the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Selous went to Asia Minor in 
1894 after the large long-faced red deer and the magnifi- 
cently horned wild’ goats, which last he shot on the 
Maimun Dagh. In 1897 he went out to the Rocky 
Mountains after the big game still left there, and 
returned in the following year, as he had not been quite 
satisfied with his sport. To the sportsman the book is a 
most fascinating account of the pursuit of game, which 
every man who has handled a gun would like to participate 
in. It is a capital book for the country house in the long 
winter evenings. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Witi1am Corron Oswett, Hunter 
AND EXPLorER. By W. E. Oswe tt. 
A precursor of Mr. Selous was Mr. William Cotton 
Oswell, who was a companion of Dr. Livingstone in his 
South African exploration, although his fame has been 
overshadowed by that of the better-known traveller. Mr. 
Oswell was at Rugby under Dr. Arnold, and afterwards 
entered the H.E.I.C.’sservice. In 1848 he was at the Cape, 
and the next year set out on a journey into the interior. 
He was joined by Livingstone, and penetrated to Lake 
Ngami, where he spent a year shooting and exploring. 
In 1851 he shared in the discovery of the Zambesi in those 
regions, and during the Crimean War he was actively 
engaged at the front. Mr. Oswell appears to have been, 
as General Fred Cotton described him, ‘‘ one of the most 
really noble of men”; and we can only regret that questions 
of space prevent us from dealing at greater length with 
this most interesting record of a notable explorer and 
lovable man. The book is admirably illustrated with 
sketches, photographs, and plans, and should be read by 
all interested in South Africa. (William Heinemann. ) 


Tue Royat Onservarory, 
GREENWICH. By E. W. Maunner, F.R.A.S. 


Greenwich contains the most famous observatory in the 
world, and yet itis to be feared that but few Londoners, 
or even visitors to London, realise the fact. Mr. 
Maunder is a member of the staff of the Observatory, and 
has consequently been able to write a very full account of 
the history pos | working of the great institution which 
gives the longitude, and in many cases the time, to the 
civilised world. The interior of the Observatory must 
always be more or less an unknown spot to the majority 
of mankind, for the rules regarding visits are very 
stringent, as “ the work carried on therein is too continuous 
and important to allow of interruption by daily streams of 
sightseers.” This little book, then, is intended as a sub- 
stitute for a personal visit, and describes in detail the 
important work done in connexion with navigation, the 
fixing of time, and the various departments connected with 
the ceaseless study of the heavens day and night. Mr. 
Maunder’s monograph has all the fascination which 
astronomy possesses, even for those who understand 
nothing about it. (The Religious Tract Society.) 





JANE THE QUENE. By Parr Srmyey. 


Mr. Sidney’s biographical narrative of Lady Jane Grey 
may serve as a popular account, but it has little historical 
or literary value. The writer is evidently interested in his 
subject, and has done his bookmaking to the best of his 
ability, but he has not the necessary equipment for a critical 
biography. His method of quoting his authorities does 
not inspire confidence, and he has few gifts or graces of 
style. (Sonnenschein. ) 


Mr. Frederic G. Kitton continues his enthusiastic 
quarrying in the Dickens mine. He now gives us, in 
the “ Book-Lover’s Library,” a “ bibliography and sketch ” 
of The Minor Writings of Charles Dickens (Stock). A com- 
plete survey of Dickens’s smaller work from 1833, when 
his first paper appeared in the Jfonthly Magazine, to his 
death in 1870, is essayed by his indefatigable commentator. 

Topical patriotic verse enshrines itself in Mr. Harold 
Begbie’s Zhe Handy Man, and Other Verse (Richards, 
8s. 61.). The handy man is told that he keeps his left 
for hitting and his right for guard—‘‘ But there comes a 
time, my hearties, and the sailor isn’t loth, When you 
sling two iron fists in, when you slog and slam with both.” 

The Royal Historical Society adds to its publications, 
through Messrs. Longmans, 7'h? Despatches and Correspond- d 
ence of John, Second Earl of Buckinghamshire, Ambassador to | 
the Court of Catherine II. of Russia, 1762-1765, in two 
volumes. 

German enterprise is shown in the publication in Eng- 
lish of the Official Catalogue of the German Exhibits at the 
Paris Exhibition. The volume is a beautifully produced 
quarto, but why is it printed throughout in Gothic letter- 
ing? If our speech is considered, why not our eyes ? 

The Sanitary Publishing Co. send us Essays on Con- 
sumption, by Dr. J. Edward Squire, M.D., and with an 
introduction by Sir William Broadbent. Dr. Squire 
addresses himself particularly to the discussion of pre- 
ventive measures. 

Among new editions, Mr. Murray issues a handsome 
fifth edition, at fifteen shillings, of Mr. Whymper’s 
Scrambles Among the Alps in the years 1860-69. Messrs. 
Isbister re-issue, in two delightful little volumes, leather- 
bound, the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’s Tennyson, His Art 
and Relation to Modern Life, first published in 1894. In 
a new series of pocket reprints, Mr. John Lane sends us 
an outwardly pretty Lavengro. But the type is too small, 
the lines too close, the paper too transparent. 








Fiction. 
The Novel of Middle-Age 

The Infidel. By M. E. Braddon. (Simpkin. 6s.) 

The Fourth Generation. By Sir Walter Besant. (Chatto. 6s.) 
The New Order. By Oswald Crawfurd. (Richards. 6s ) 
To Pay the Price. By Silas K. Hocking. (Warne. 6s.) 
None of the four novels before us is of so dubious a 
perfection, but all are plainly the products of middle-age. 
Of these sobriety is an occasional one. The middle-aged 
man or woman is a fool who has not learned that still 
waters run deep, that much cry may mean little wool, and 
that too many cooks spoil the broti. Such facts belong 
to the elements, but youth is slow to detect them. The 
maker of more than sixty novels has achieved sobriety ; 
let us give thanks. Lady Audley no longer beckons us to 
the sepulchral well, Jasper refrains at last from washing 
his hands in blood. Zhe Infidel is a study in development 
of character. A woman, romantically widowed, lovely, 
and of deep philanthropy, reads Voltaire and is bomb- 
proof to Whitefield. Braddonians of the ancien régime will 
scent in this situation another “Tyrone ghost story,” 
unimpaired by conflicting ‘‘real particulars.” They will 
err. From the altitude of middle-age, every step of it 
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climbed, even a novelist perceives no. ghost confiding the 
truth of revealed religion to agnostical ears. Miss 
Braddon’s heroine receives grace, but John Wesley is the 
minister, and her husband, ominous of adventitious action 
though he was upon his deathbed, rests in peace. The 
Infidel is a mere novel in the sense that its spiritual interest 
is not the interest of exploration and discovery, but the 
interest of sentiment. The reader feels that it was “‘ nice” 
rather than essential that Antonia should be converted, and 
at the end it seems to him that she had mistaken sympathy 
for conviction. The satisfaction that he obtains by her 
loyaity to the husband of an hour points to the true signi- 
ficance of the story, which the doctrinal element merely 
confuses—namely, that the reward of virtue lies wholly in 
the perfecting of souls. Middle-age is pathetically inclined 
to the agnosticism which yearns towards the peep of day. 
It dare not suppose that the monster audiences of a White- 
field may be mistaken, that one salient lie could be 
affirmed in all the languages of the world. This timidity 
is touching, but it renders philosophical literature 
— 

d so, being both sober and timidly yearnful, Z'he 
Infidel boasts both a virtue and a weakness of middle-age. 
But it has another virtue: it patiently erects itself; it is 
not flimsy. The period—that of George the Second—is 
carefully studied. The revivalist movement, Richardson’s 
novels, the taking of Quebec, Ranelagh, Mr. Garrick, fall 
into place unobtrusively as they might in a contemporary 
memoir. The style is singularly finished. It were to be 
wished that many a young impressionist showed the feeling 
for good English which is a Braddonian tradition. Some 
of the crackers of youth are still left for display on the 
peak of middle-age. Here is a small one: ‘To be in the 
fashion . . . to be mobbed in the Park . . . to introduce 
the latest mispronunciation, and call Bristol ‘ Bristo,’ is it 
not the highest prize in the lottery of woman’s life ?”’ 

And so we leave Miss Braddon—the prima donna of our 
quartet—the only one of the four who does not betray the 
great defect of the middle-aged novelist—indolence. In- 
dolence comes when a man has found his public, and the 
— mechanically buys his novels as they come out, 

ecause it also is indolent and finds it easier to go to the 
‘same old shop. Sir Walter’s indolence is not betrayed in 
a slovenly style ; he writes excellent, brisk English. It is 
betrayed in the growing insipidity of his stories. We 
cannot but tire of the fabulous riches of uncertain destina- 
tion with which he persistently endows them. Even the 
ingenuous girl of independent views begins to pall. She is 
less human because less realised than of yore. Diluted 
Dickensian types do not, for all their Jack-in-the-box 
alertness, compensate for the lack of wireless bipeds. A 
problem of heredity is presented with excessive pictur- 
esqueness in Zhe Fourth Generation. The patriarch who 
lays on himself a doom of silence for scores of years has, 
of course, committed a crime, and the crook of character 
which led to this phenomenon was productive in his 
kindred of other instructive results. Finally, the daughter 
of the man he murdered cries out: ‘‘Oh, we have all 
forgiven you! . . . At last—at last—forgive yourself.” 
It is pathetic on this page, but in the book it has the arti- 
ficial effect of a statue in a park. It did not grow there ; 
it was imported. Pathos recognisably “arranged” is 
inconceivable. Yet to arrive at effects without the obtru- 
sion of artifice often means the expenditure of considerable 
exertion. Indolence forbids. Indeed, it is possible to 
love artifice for its own sake. Did Sir Walter cherish this 
love it would be an irony indeed, for his plots are as 
ingenuous as plate-glass. He beams with sympathy for 
the bourgeoisie, and, like Mr. McCarthy, he is inherently 
too good-natured to evolve a criminal type. He dallies 
with the humours of chicane, and a sot-disant lawyer whose 
income is derived from supplying “ stickit” orators with 
speeches leads him unerringly to a laugh. To use the 
obvious adroitly is one of the talents of middle-age. The 
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young fumble for new ideas; they seek the /elicitas curiosa ; 
they despise the obvious. But it is the obvious that tells, 
Laughter is already mortgaged to it. Burnt cork or a 
spotted mask is a signal that never fails. Sir Walter is 
too urbane to be uproarious, but he is by no means 
unwilling to falsify life for the sake of a laugh. To write 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men he tramped all over the 
East End. But you can falsify life in an easy chair, and 
middle-age has a penchant for easy chairs. And so in 
Sir Walter’s latest novel a solicitor observes, by way of 
deprecating cadging, to a Member of Parliament who has 
partaken of cake in his house: ‘‘ You will acknowledge 
that it was a noble Tea.” We laugh—knowing that no 
solicitor ever spoke so—and shrug our shoulders. 

Mr. Oswald Crawfurd differs from Miss Braddon and 
Sir Walter inasmuch as he writes like an enthusiastic 
amateur. Zhe New Order is a suet pudding of theory 
plummed with fantasy. Farmers and artisans, who must 
have been uncommonly intelligent, are represented as 
having been “startled ”’ by the remark, ‘ Political economy 
must now make way for political adjustment.” A German 
savant has been “‘startled’’ to see us hold “an envious 
and irritated world . . . at bay” during the Anglo-Boer 
War; and ourselves are perhaps mildly startled to read at 
this date a plea for the reinstitution of the Corn Laws. The 
plums of fantasy belong to the order of athletic romance. 
The hero takes ‘‘ his opponent heavily with the point of 
his left shoulder at a spot just below the frontal juncture 
of the ribs”; the heroine fences superbly, and there is 
scientific cudgelling in the tale to boot. Mr. Crawfurd 
seems indeed to represent middle age asserting an indomit- 
able youthfulness. He is in love with motion, whether of 
fist or sword or butterflies. His optimism, which is flagrant, 
savours less of the club than Sir Walter's. Of artistic 
form he has hardly a notion, though he may possibly 
achieve the symmetry of a bundle of wood tied together 
with a piece of string. ‘ Don’t you remember,” says one 
of his characters, “‘ an Irishman always takes the first word 
to hand, and then, as often as not, has to carve his real 
meaning out of the wrong expression?” Mr. Crawfurd is 
something like the Irishman. He has taken the first plot, 
or rather the first bundle of meiodramatic situations he 
could lay his hand on, and whoever dislikes his argument 
for a temporary tariff on foreign corn can easily relieve 
his feelings by ridiculing the inconsequence of his narra- 
tive. 

We follow the old order and keep the worst wine till the 
last. Zo Pay the Price has nothing that announces the estate 
of a man who has climbed to maturity except its trite, trite 
moral, ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy.” Forgery and murder 
are here, and the suggestion of a girl’s shame. But there 
is no life in the terrible things that pop in and out. The 
story goes like a whirring toy wound up with a key. One 
does not stop to criticise this or that inconsistency. One 
asks a root-question instead, ‘‘To what end was this 
farrago compiled?” There is no knowledge in it, no pro- 
bability. It dangles before the eyes a series of ugly sgords, 
none of them real. It is, indeed, an irony. Every week- 
day for the whole of Mr. Hocking’s past life the news- 
paper has served up daily its budget of veritable iniquity, 
of historical sin. And yet even iniquity, even sin, have 
their natural squint distorted in Mr. Hocking’s laboratory. 
We shake our sides at them. Yet this man knows the 
hideous dialect of the Londoner, and how he says “ rand”’ 
for “‘round,” and ‘‘sty” for “stay.” But so does the 
newsboy; so do we. The only thing that excuses the per- 
petration of an unpleasant fiction is art; it is the one thing 
needful. Mr. Hocking has it not. Beside him Miss 
Braddon is a great master. 

And so we close sadly. Mr. Hocking has written many 
novels, and this is the latest. It is clear that middle-age 
is no talisman against literary jerry-building. In its 
wadded comfort middle-age is easily proof against con- 
science pricks. It is even capable of appealing to its 
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circulation as an excuse for its offence, although that is 
the very thing which aggravates it. But the knowledge 
that comes of increased experience, the skill that comes of 
repeated attempts, the patience and sobriety that come of 
seeing less before than there is behind, and the clair- 
voyance born of the subsidence of the passions—of these is 
middle-age the rightful heir. It is consoling to know that 
there are some who look to their inheritance. 





Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Brass Bortre. By F. Anstey. 


A long, humorous story by an author who can always 
count upon a welcome. But Zhe Brass Bottle is not 
in the manner of those admirable tales 7'he Giant’s Robe, 
and Zhe Pariah. It is a story of modern life, with 
fantastic and supernatural elements. The worker of 
mischief is a Jinnee who emerges from an “ antique brass 
bottle, very rare,” which the héro buys at asale. Thestory 
ran serially in the Strand Magazine. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


Tue DissEMBLERS. By Tomas Coss. 


Mr. Cobb has a facile, amusing pen, but he is in danger 
of admittance to the “ prolific set.” He published a book 
a fortnight ago. The Dissemblers is a light, clever tale of 
modern life. (Lane. 6s.) 


MANSFIELD THE OBSERVER. By Eaerron Castixz 


A collection of studies of character and action. ‘ Mans- 
field the Observer” is Mr. Castle’s ‘ Sherlock Holmes.” 
His object is “to study and know,” and he has been good 
enough to tell these tales to the author of Zhe Bath Comedy. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


Rve witn A DIFFERENCE. By Rosa Novouwerre Carey. 


The writer’s name is warrant for expecting a pretty 
love-story, in which the right quantity of cloud will be 
—, by the right quantity of sunshine. The heroine, 
Valerie, is just complex enough, and she is a young widow. 
September and a cathedral close, in the second chapter, 
may suggest the tone of quiet interest pervading the story. 
(Macmillan, 6s.) 


Joan BROTHERHOOD. By Bernarp Caress. 


A characteristic novel, unlike any other novel, except a 
novel by Mr. Capes. We shall deliver ourselves upon it 
later. (Pearson. 6s.) 


Tue Conscrence or CorRALiz. By F, Franxrort Moore. 


Coralie’s conscience is, of course, chiefly engaged in 
deciding between the claims of her suitors. You observe 
her on the cover, in throes of doubt as she reclines in the 
correct attitude of perplexity on a sofa. The story is 
social, political, and a entertaining. The Minister 
of the Annexation Department a promising character, 
also Bernard Mott is a socially successful Socialist, who 
‘would not feel hurt if an enemy had made the attempt to 
calumniate him by calling him a gentleman.” (Pear- 
son. 6s.) 


Mopern Broops., By Cuartorre M. Yonas. 

Miss Yonge’s works fill three pages of advertisement 
at the end of the volume. Modern Broods is a story 
of the relations between a lady not old, but old-fashioned, 
and her four young step-sisters, who have received part of 
their education at a high school. Some of the names 
familiar in the Daisy Chain and the Pillars of the House 
reappear in these pages. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Men or MArtowe’s. By Mrs. Henry Dvupeney. 


A new novel by the author of Z’he Maternity of Harriott 
Wicken—that study in suburban pessimism. This story 
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introduces us to Inn-life in London, Marlowe’s he 
an Inn of Law off Holborn inhabited by bachelors an 
cranks. We are much in cmap ny and we do not 
disdain Theobald’s-road. There is intellect, and there is 
Music Hall-ism. (Long. 6s.) 


Tue Wor-pDLines. By Lzonarp MErRIcK. 


The Worldlings opens at Kimberley, but long before 
the war. To a young lishman “ paid to watch 
twelve Kaffirs and Zulus, who broke the lumps of 
diamondiferous soil into smaller pieces,” and hating the 
loathsome life,” came a temptation. He succumbs, and is 
made rich. England receives him. Then the story— 
Mr. Merrick’s seventh. (Murray. 6s.) 


Tue SLAvEs or By ‘“‘Tae Man Wao Hearp 
Soorery. Someruine.”’ 


‘*A Comedy in Covers,” on one of which, in strong 
black and white, is a foot-boy in cockaded hat, standing 
at the salute. ‘‘‘ After all,’ sighed the Marchioness, as 
she conveyed a three-cornered piece of muffin from the 
silver chafing-dish to hor mouth, and nibbled delicately at 
one of the corners, ‘after all, what are we but slaves of 
Society?’” (Harper. 6s.) 


Tue Hatr-HEarrep. By Jonn Bucnan. 


As in his last novel, Mr. Buchan plants us on the 
Border. But the sheepfolds of Etterick give place to the 
valleys of Kashmir ; and there is a flavour of things literary. 
‘“‘ Lewis Haystoun?” he asked. ‘‘ What can he know about 
such things? A wandering dilettante, the worst type of 
the pseudo-culture of our universities. He must see all 
things through the spectacles of his upbringing.” 
(Isbister. 6s.) 


Tue Love or Two Women. By Joun Jonzs. 


Apart from its love interest, or its pictures of smart life, 
this is a novel of the House of Commons. It opens in 
the dining-room of the House, and contains a speech 
delivered in its legislative chamber. There is a rather 
humorous account of Aubrey Fitzgerald’s candidature at 
Southborough. (F. V. White. 6s.) 


A Furnace or Eartu. By Haru Erminti, 


A delicate love-story beginning with boy and girl, with 
a Maeterlinckian fragrance. Miss River, the heroine, 
desires spirituality and permanence in love, and makes 
great sacrifice of her happiness because she does not find 
it. The story is uncommon, and is told with picturesque- 
ness and power. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


Tue CHASE OF THE Rusy. By Ricnarp Marsa, 


Mr. Marsh exhales novels; no pun or offence intended. 
This one is about ghosts. Ghosts where? Why, in Africa, 
of course. ‘The will is plain English. You are to 
obtain a certain ring from a certain lady and deliver it to 
me within a certain time. If you do so you are your 
uncle’s heir; if you do not, Mr. Horace is.” (Skeffing- 
ton. 3s. 6d.) 


We have also received Jn Sheep’s Clothing, by Hume 
Nisbet, a glorification of Queensland—‘ Golden Queens- 
land,” as this colony has been called by Mr. Philip 
Mennell; the ‘‘crime-encrusted soul” of John Lupus 
gives shadow to the story (F. V. White, 6s.); Zhe Brand 
of the Broad Arrow, by Major Arthur Griffiths, who never 
disappoints the lovers of prison romance (Pearson, 6s.) ; 
The Murder, by John Ackworth, the author of Clog Shop 
Chronicles, dealing cleverly with the ‘‘ Courtship, Call, and 
Conflicts’ of John Ledger, “‘ minder” and minister in a 
Lancashire mill town (Marshall & Son, 6s.); Zhe Plunder 
Ship, a story of adventure, by Headan Hill (Pearson, 
6s.) ; Zhe Madness of David Baring, by Joseph Hocking, 
with “nice” pictures (Hodder & Co., 3s. 6d.) ; and 4 Sugar 
Princess, by Albert Ross (Chatto, 3s. 6d.). 
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Then and Now. 

In o——. through the full and systematised list of 
autumn book announcements which we give elsewhere in 
this issue, every reader will be struck by the remarkable 
number and variety of the volumes promised. That is 
obvious and inevitable. As the years go by, we all note 
and comment upon the steady (though it may be slight) 
increase in the literary production of the country. Broadly 
speaking, each succeeding twelvemonth “‘ goes one better,” 
in this respect, than its immediate predecessor, and, 
with painful regularity, one finds oneself wondering 
where purchasers are to be found for the multitudinous 
wares submitted. 

The mere extent of our annual book-production is not, 
however, of much interest except as testifying to the 
growth both of the reading and of the writing population. 
That growth has indeed been great. Some of us can 
lay claim to an intimate acquaintance with the published 
literature of, say, the past twenty-five years. Travel back 
in memory over that quarter of a century, and what does 
one find? In the year 1875 there was no such stir 
and stress in the book-world as we see and feel in the 
book-world of to-day. The Education Act of 1870 had 
not had time to add appreciably to the normal number of 
readers, and the writers of that time catered for a com- 
paratively small public. There were “ popular” authors 
then as there are “‘popular” authors now, but they could 
not command either the sales or the prices which fall to 
the lot of “ popular” scribes in 1900. The reading world 
of 1875 was not only smaller but quieter and more 
leisurely than that in which we now live and move. The 
voice of the boomster was not heard in the land. Litera- 
ture and men of letters were not then at the mercy of the 
paragraphist and the interviewer. 
not made and unmade in a season. The writers of 
1875 appealed for the most part to an educated con- 
stituency, which had learned not only how to read but 
what to read, and was not given to the encouragement of 
mere ‘‘side” and quackery. 

Looking over the names of the authors who were pro- 
ducing work in the year we have chosen to consider, one 
is struck, of course, by what we have lost in the interval 
through the hand of death. In the realm of poetry— 
Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Morris, and Miss Ingelow ; 
in that of fiction—Ainsworth (who belonged really to 
the previous generation), Anthony Trollope, Whyte 
Melville, Wilkie and Mortimer Collins, Henry Kingsley, 
William Black, James Payn, Blackmore, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs. Henry Wood, and Mrs. Craik ; 
and in that of the belles lettres generally—John Forster 
(who in 1875 was engaged upon the Life of Swift which 
he was destined never to complete), E. A. Freeman, J. A. 
Symonds, Henry Morley, and so forth. All of these have 
left behind them work which (in varying degrees and 
within certain limits) may be described as permanent. 
Thus, whatever literary criticism may have to say (and it 
has a good deal to say) about John Halifax, Gentleman, 
and East Lynne, there seems to be no likelihood that those 
ad captandum stories will ever wholly cease to attract 
people, and notably women, of a certain temperament. 
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On the other hand, there were, twenty-five years ago, 
some li reputations off which time has rubbed a 
little of the bloom. Take, for example, the poetic vogue, 
such as it was, of W. OC. Bennett, ra Greenwell, and 
Menella Bute Smedley. These names have practically no 
meaning or significance for present-day readers. In the 
department of fiction, what has become of the stories of 
Thomas Adolphus Trollope and Mrs. Trollope? Who now 
peruses the tales of Dutton Cook, of Julia Kavanagh, of 
Anna Drury, of Anne Beale, of Mary Cecil Hay—all of 
them very much to the fore in 1875? Who now takes 
up a volume by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, one of the 
most successful of succe: bookmakers? It says a 
good deal for the spread of genuine lite appre- 
ciation that, apparently, there is no room in the book- 
world of 1900 for a writer with the methods and the 
style of the author of Spiritual Wives. Yet how ‘“‘ popular” 
he once was! The demand for his books at Mudie’s was 
“immense.” He knew how to sway the ladies of the 
middle classes, and so secured fame and fortune—for a 
time. 

Twenty-five years are a large slice out of life, and it is 
not surprising that so many of those who were active in 
1875 should now be resting on their oars, or using 
them but rarely. We cannot expect to have from our 
veterans very much more imaginative work, if any. 

It was in 1875 that Mr. George Meredith brought out 
his Beauchamp’s Career, in which, one remembers, there 
was more than a dash of politics—it was, in fact, his 
Election novel, as Felix Holt was George Eliot’s. In the 
same year Mr. Hardy had on the stocks his Hand of 
Ethelberta, not published in volume form till 1876. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen had just issued one series of his Hours in a 
Library, and was on the eve of issuing another. In like 
manner, Mr. John Morley had just produced his book on 
Compromise, but was to give us nothing further in book 
shape for a year or two. Robert Browning, in 1875, 
tendered to us one of the least popular of his poems—T7'he 
Inn Album; Matthew Arnold, on the other hand, too 
absorbed in theology to write or print much poetry, 
concentrated his energies upon God and the Bible, with what 
results we know. Of those still left to us, Miss Thackeray, 
though she writes occasionally on general subjects, and 
has not long concluded her delightful prefaces to her 
father’s works, seems, alas! to have done finally with 
novel writing. And, indeed, it is a far cry now to the 
Miss Angel of 1875. Nevertheless, of some of those 
who were writing in that year, the staying power has 
proved conspicuously great. Among the most widely-read 
novelists twenty-five years ago were Ouida, Miss Brough- 
ton, Miss Braddon, Miss Sarah Tytler, Miss Annie 
Thomas, Mr. Farjeon, Mr. Baring Gould, and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan; and most of these can still be depended upon 
to produce at least one story annually. Miss Braddon, 
very wisely, has dropped the “ sensational,” and turned 
her attention to historical fiction, in which she has made 
of late quite a new reputation. Miss Broughton, too, has 
of recent years considerably subdued the effervescence of 
her early manner. Ouida, meanwhile, remains very much 
what she was, though her pictures of English society (as 
seen from Italy) have even less verisimilitude than they 
formerly possessed. Mr. Baring Gould seems inexhaust- 
ible. He is only sixty-six, and may make numerous 
additions to his works, already voluminous. In 1875 Sir 
Walter Besant was ‘represented only by his French 
Humourists, but his partnership with James Rice had 
begun a few years earlier, and from him, also, much 
fiction is yet to be looked for. In 1875 a certain Mr. John 
Dangerfield brought out a story called Zhe Fool of the 
Family. ‘John Dangerfield” was one of the many 
noms-de-guerre of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, who, within the 
last few weeks, has resumed the business of novel writing, 
drop by him some years ago. In 1875, again, a tale 
called Comin’ Through the Rye was generally attributed to 
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Miss Rhoda Broughton, who had set the fashion of chris- 
tening novels by means of well-known phrases. The 
actual author of the book, as the world soon discovered, 
was Miss Helen Mathers, who is still a candidate for the 
favour of fiction-lovers. On the continued vitality of Mr. 
Swinburne as a producer of verse we need not dwell. He 
8s now engaged in preparing a collected edition of his 
poems. His rhythmic work has not the arresting quality 
which it once had, but his ingenuity and facility as a 
metrist is obviously as great as ever. 

There are many minor respects in which the year 1875 
must be memorable to all students of Victorian literary 
history. If it seems strange to us now that Ainsworth 
should be publishing a romance in that year, it is no less 
strange that Longfellow should be publishing a poem— 
“The Masque of Pandora.” To us, nowadays, Long- 
fellow seems so far off—his fame so distant—his influence 
so characteristic of an earlier day. Even in 1875 the 
announcement of a new book by him produced no thrill; 
how very little excitement would it cause in these so much 
more advanced times! Again, it was in the year named 
that George Henry Lewes brought out his volume on 
Actors and the Art of Acting—one of the very few 
classics of dramatic criticism. George Eliot did not 
publish anything within that twelvemonth, but from 
Lewes she is inseparable in the literary mind and con- 
science. How would a new novel by George Eliot fare 
at the hands of the extant reviewer? How would it 
please the crowd which delights in a story by Miss Corelli ? 
In 1875 James Greenwood issued his ‘‘ Low Life Deeps.” 
May we not fairly regard him as the /ons et origo of the 
modern “slum” novel ? Surely the “‘ Amateur Casual,” 
with his descriptions at first hand of the London poor, 
paved the way for Mr. Morrison and Mr. Whiteing ? 
Twenty-five years ago the best-beloved of writers for the 
young were “A. L. O. E.,” Mrs. Ewing, and Lord 
Brabourne. ‘A. K. H. B.,” active in 1875, has left no 
successor in the domain of amiable platitude, though the 
lack of such must have pressed hardly upon the occupants 
of a good many blameless parlours. It may be pointed 
out, further, that Prof. Dowden’s Shakespeare: his 
Mind and Art, belongs to the twelvemonth, a quarter of 
a century ago, which we are discussing. The book is a 
landmark in the history of English Shakespearian criticism, 
to which it gave an immediate and useful impulse. 
Owing, admittedly, a good deal to German labours in the 
same direction, it quickened the intellects of many, and 
helped to make possible the subsequent Shakespearian 
revival in the study and on the stage. 

The changes in Periodical literature are quite beyond 
the scope of this article. But one remembers the New 
Quarterly which Mr. Oswald Crawfurd made eminently 
interesting, but which, unfortunately, has not descended 
to to-day. No more has VFraser’s Magazine, which, 
potent in 1875 as in previous years, has long been 
only the shadow of a name. The New Quarterly, 
perhaps, was before its time; but Mraser ought to have 
been able to hold its own, even in these days of 
magazines at fourpence-halfpenny. Perhaps /raser 
would have been alive now had it fallen latterly into 
the hands of editors more in sympathy with the current 
taste of the public. 

Into the vicissitudes of publishing during the last 
twenty-five years we need not enter. The firm of H. 8S. 
King & Co., vigorous in 1875, has long been merged in 
that of Kegan Paul. That of Samuel Tinsley has vanished, 
along with that of Tinsley Brothers, of whom, we gather, 
Mr. William Tinsley is to be the historian. Publishing, 
like literary production, is not what it was. New times, 
new methods. The trail of the novel is over us all. Twenty- 
five years ago all forms of literature had their oppor- 
tunities. Now the romancist is cock of the walk, and 
knows it. Let us pray for the poor poets and essayists; 
they need our prayers, 
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The Marquis of Bute in Fact 
and in Fiction. 


Tue Marquis of Bute had nothing but goodwill for 
Lord Beaconsfield. At the same time he had only amused 
contempt for Zothair, so far as the hero of that book was 
supposed to be a portrait of himself. Lord Beaconsfield 
made no such claim for it. But he took the accidents of 
the career, he threw in the trustees and other persons-in- 
waiting, he even spelled, by accident or design, the name 
of his Monsignor Catesby as Capel on one page of his first 
edition; and he left out all intimate character-drawing, 
and this for the best of reasons, that he had really no 
acquaintance with the young man who, having enormous 
possessions in this world, set his thoughts at once upon 
another. Lord Bute was avery shy man. He combined 
hesitations and a huge physique. ‘Oh!” was an 
exuberance with him. Twice repeated, and he felt he had 
been talkative. On only one occasion, before he wrote 
Lothair, did Lord Beaconsfield meet Lord Bute; and, as it 
was on a public platform, phrases were not necessary and 
confidences were out of question. Lord Bute, born a 
Presbyterian, baptised an Anglican, and, becoming a 
Roman Catholic as soon as ever he attained his majority, 
had crowds of serious thoughts, not to be bought off by 
the acceptance of Lady Corisande’s rose. Persistent and 
original, he saw himself exposed to the world’s eyes as a 
weakling. He was strong enough not to mind. Subse- 
quent courtesies passed between himself and the creator of 
his double who was really not even half of him. Lord 
Bute bade Lord Beaconsfield to his wedding. Lord 
Beaconsfield made Lord Bute a Knight of the Thistle ; 
and, whatever might be thought of Lothair, nobody who 
knew Lord Bute said of him then that it was no good 
giving him the Thistle because—he would only eat it. 

Coming into his great possessions and innumerable titles 
when he was a baby one year old, Lord Bute went to 
Harrow and Oxford, by order of the Court, and against 
the will of one of his trustees, a lady and a relative, who 
seemed to fear for him a contact with the liberal world. 
His allowance was £7,000 a year, and more than ten times 
that sum accumulated against his coming of age. Already 
he had begun his subsidies to church restorers; and 
though he took no degree before he left Christ Church, 
he had become a good student, which, indeed, he long 
remained, learning Coptic, for instance, when he was thirty 
years old. At Cardiff, soon after he attained his majority, 
he became connected with the press—and a troublesome 
association he found it—so that before long he ceded the 
Western Mail to one of its staff. Later in life he thought 
a quarterly might be more tolerable; and he had a hand 
in the Scottish Review. His favourite studies began to find 
expression in lectures, which he hated to deliver, and in 
books, every detail of the publication of which he 
investigated and controlled—the price of the printing to a 
penny, the precise arrangement of the type, and the shade 
of the paper in particular. The Marquis of Bute on 
St. Brendon, the Marquis of Bute on William Wallace, 
the Marquis of Bute on Llewelyn, the Marquis of Bute 
on Libraries, the Marquis of Bute on the Language of 
Teneriffe, the Marquis of Bute on the Origin of the 
Chaldees—these are but a sample of the subjects to which 
his name seemed to give an interest, in Cardiff, at St. 
Andrews, or in Glasgow, to the man in the street. Only 
once his courage failed him; it was before an address he 
had been announced to deliver in Dundee. He cancelled 
the appointment in a letter which enclosed a fine of 
£1,000. ‘ Perhaps it is better,’ he said, ‘as it will do 
more permanent good than half-an-hour of, say, indifferent 
talk.” 

In 1879 Lord Bute’s translation of the Latin Breviary 
appeared in two small volumes—the year’s spiritual 
reading of the Roman clergy, done into English for daily 
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use. It represented nine years of hard labour, not of 
translation only, but of annotation. At first people either 
smiled or frowned. Had a marquis nothing better to do 
with his time—on the turf (where his cousin, the Marquis 
of Hastings, had gone to destruction), or at one of the 
dozen clubs of his he hardly ever entered, or in the House 
of Lords, where the ins and the outs dully wrangled ? 
The frowners had some mutterings of anathemas hurled 
by the Church herself against any unfilial hand that should 
reduce her Office to the vulgar tongue. Smiles and frowns 
alike were transitory, and anybody sent by a footnote in 
Robert Orange in search of Lord Bute’s Breviary must have 
found himself forced to pay a fancy price for a stray copy 
of a long-since-exhausted issue. When Lord Bute com- 
= a Form of Prayers for the use of people who cannot 

ear mass on Sundays, he, in fact, gave to the public 
what he had intended only for himself and his friends. 

Perhaps no man ever united so perfectly as Lord Bute 
great skill as a yachtsman with great scholarship in 
Scripture. The two qualifications are not waywardly 
forced into strange companionship. For it was while he 
was on a yachting cruise round Patmos that he made 
observations of real account to the student of the Apoca- 
lypse. The white stones upon its beach, with their red 
veins forming themselves into names and words at the 
bidding of the finder’s fancy, suggested to Lord Bute, and 
may have suggested to St. John himself, the promise of 
the text that to the true lover and believer would be given 
“‘a white stone with a name written thereon which no 
man can read save he that receiveth it.” Commentators 
have failed before the awful phrase, ‘‘ there shall be 
blood up to the bridles of the horses.” But Lord Bute, 
standing where St. John had stood, beheld the bay at 
sunset as it were a bath of blood; and there in its midst 
were rocks with something of the form of horses, and from 
their necks hung immemorial seaweed as it were bridles 
that surged to and fro upon that crimson flood. 








The New Battalions. 


Wuen a people reach the top of a bill 
Then does God lean toward them, 
Shortens tongues, lengthens arms. 
A vision of their dead come to the weak. 
The moon shall not be too old 
Before the new battalions rise— 
Blue battalions. 
The moon shall not be too old 
Wher the children of change shall fall 
Before the new battalions— 
The blue battalions. 


Mistakes and virtues will be trampled deep, 
A church and a thief shall fall together, 
A sword will come at the bidding of the eyeless, 
The God-led, turning only to beckon. 
Swinging a creed, like a censer, 
At the head of the new battalions— 
Blue battalions. 
March the tools of Nature’s impulse— 
Men born of wrong, men born of right, 
Men of the new battalions— 
The blue battalions. 


The swish of swords is Thy wisdom, 
The wounded make gestures like Thy Son’s, 
The feet of mad horses is one part, 
Aye, another is the hand of a mother on the brow of a son. 
Then swift as they charge through a shadow, 
The men of the new battalions— 
Blue battalions. 
God lead them high, God lead them far. 
Lead them far, lead them high, 
These new battalions— 
The | lue battalions 
Sri rngx Crane. 
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Things Seen. 


The Monument. 


He thought to raise himself a monument that would last 
for ever, and yet 

Dusk was gathering as I stepped into the Franciscan 
Church at Innsbruck, and there before me loomed the 
mighty figures that Maximilian I., nearly four hundred 
years ago, decreed should immortalise his memory. His 
own huge monument is in the middle of the nave, and on 
the marble sircophagus be, wrought in bronze, kneels, 
On either side stand the twenty-eight great bronze figures 
of his ancestors and contemporaries, mourners and torch- 
bearers, mute witnesses to the arrogant vanity of the 
kneeling monarch. Clovis of France, Philip of Spain, 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, Theodoric King of the Ostrogoths, 
Arthur of England, Eleonora of Portugal, Charles of 
Burgundy—how the names roll off the tongue! And in 
their midst, towering above them all, kneels the proud 
monarch who decreed that these effigies of human splendour 
should, in his honour, dominate the house of God It 
came to pass that, four hundred years later, I, a chance 
traveller, found myself in this church musing on the little- 
ness of human greatness. I hardly looked at the sarco- 
phagus of the Emperor, with its twenty-four reliefs in 
marble, “‘ representing the principal events in his life.” 
That seemed insignificant before the solitary, virile flanking 
figures. My eyes roamed from emperor to pope, from 
queen to king: then suddenly one figure rivetted them. He 
looks towards the East, his eyes glance upwards, his hands 
are raised, his brows show the stigmata of suffering of this 
king who ‘refused to wear a crown of gold where his 
Saviour had worn one of thorns.” The artist has wrought 
into the bronze of his massive face a light that does not 
shine on the faces of the monarchs who stand by him. 
Of all that great company he alone marches, living, 
through time. Something more purdurable than bronze, 
something stronger than death, animates this figure of 
Godfrey de Bouillon crowned with thorns. 








The Guide. 


Our Siyott guide, weeks out of his reckoning, had thrown 
up the sponge. Saddle-bags had shrunk like our camels’ 
humps. Our small stock of water looked but a few pints 
as it swung in the flabby rubber bag from my camel’s neck. 

We had passed through the morning’s usual monotonous 
round of thought, when presently out from under the sun 
appeared three small black specks; glasses resolved them 
into animals, and, later, nearer, into—dogs. An hour 
brought us up to them, three poor little brown, ungainly, 
starved puppies, with hunger written on their ribs. They 
would not be carried, but struggled painfully after us 
until we reached our mid-day halt, a parched patch of 
mimosa scrub, marked on our chart—Water. A stone 
well was found to contain but an inky liquid, and our party 
—now increased to six—had to rely on the water-bag. 

The place had evidently been deserted for some five or 
six weeks, and it seemed impossible that the dogs could 
have existed so long in such a place. Taking them on with 
us was out of the question ; feeding them equallyso. After 
the little fellows had thirstily lapped up the last of their 
allowance of water, they were taken a few yards away and 
each little tragedy of a life snuffed out with a revolver 
bullet. So we thought. Notso our guide; for while we 
were repacking our foolish silver ingots, he was over by 
the little family of three, sitting down, and earnestly 
talking to them, while from his breast he drew forth his 
last little hoard of food, a small piece of dried meat. 
Cutting this into three | panes he gently placed one into 
te month of each dead puppy: “In the next life they 
shall not hunger, Lor] Buddha.” 
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For a Little Clan 


Snortty after Mr. Pater’s sudden death it was the present 
writer’s bitter-sweet privilege to examine much of his 
unpublished and unfinished MS.: fragments of rich 
treasure were there, unfulfilled promises to us of fresh 
delight in the perfected achievements of his lovingly 
laborious art. It had been less sad to have seen nothing ; 
to have been untantalised, unprovoked, by the revelation 
of what might have been but for that swift intervention 
of death. Fifty-five years of life, some thirty of literary 
labour : it affords room for production in goodly quantity 
when, as in this case, there are also leisure, felicitous 
circumstances, scant hindrance from the pressure of the 
world. Yet Mr. Pater published but five works. Since 
his death there have been published three volumes—or, if 
we take note of a privately printed little volume, four. 
Only one of his works is of any considerable length, 
designed upon an elaborate scale. Gaston de Latour, which 
would have been, in that and other respects, a companion 
of Marius the Epicurean, is a fragment. To the reckoners 
by quantity this does not seem a notable tale of work 
achieved, designs accomplished. True; but to the worker 
himself, in the first place, and secondarily to all who knew 
him, it represented as great an amount of intellectual and 
emotional toil and pains as those thirty years could contain. 
The fruits of them are presently to be offered to us in an 
especial form of honour, in an édition de luce. 

Certainly, if jealous vigilance on behalf of artistic 
purity, and the utmost strenuousness of esthetic self- 
examination, ever had their consequence in work worthy 
of distinguished honour, Mr. Pater’s work is the con- 
sequence of those disciplinary virtues. The edition will 
present its possessors with nothing of “‘ happy negligence,” 
easy inaccuracy, blemishes of haste, or indifference or 
ignorance or sloth. The athlete, whether of Greek games 
or of philosophic study, or of religious passion, or of 
artistic devotion, was ever an image dear to Mr. Pater; 
asceticism, in its literal and widest sense, the pruning 
away of superfluities, the just development or training of 
essentials, the duty of absolute discipline, appealed to him 
as a thing of price in this very various world. He wrote 
with certain literary virtues, in what theology calls the 
“heroic degree ” of virtue, and was obedient to ‘“ counsels 
of perfection ’’: the right word for the right thought, the 
exact presentation of the exact conception, matter and 
manner “kissing each other” in complete accord, and 
truth throughout prevailing. With what austere patience, 
what endurance of delay, he wrought for that, content 
with nothing less, even physically hurt and vexed by less! 
To disentangle good from evil in the conduct of life, to be 
a master of honest casuistry in the matter of moral right 
and wrong, tasks the holiest of men hardly; and Mr. 
Pater, beyond most writers of his time, felt the hardness 
of the kindred task in art. Olearness of vision, integrity 
of thought, he held difficult of attainment, exacting ideals. 
We find him always striving to disintegrate, to set free, in 
dealing with an age or a temperament or.a work of art, 
that soul of value which makes it what it is, makes it 
important, considerable, vital. Others might think them- 
selves “‘ born free” of the kingdom of art; with “a great 
sum,”’ at a great expense of the spirit, distrustful of light 
first impressions, Mr. Pater acquired his freedom; and so, 
little modern writing is so remarkable for its air of finality; 
his reader may dissent, but can never doubt that Mr. Pater 
has expressed what, for himself at least, is the last truth, 
or a part of the last truth, about Wordsworth or Botticelli 
or Lamb or Plato; never doubt that every sentence, in its 
every phrase and word, represents a profound quest after 
exactitude, and had its discarded predecessors. Had he, 
as the saying goes, had “nothing to say,” such intensity 
of workmanship would have perforce been ranked beside 
the foolish and vain kinds of Alexandrianism, Cicero- 
nianism, Euphuism. Having had much to say, his zealous 
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resolve to say it in a form of ultimate precision did but 


’ mean that to his mind anything short of entire correspond- 


ence between the things to be said and the mode of saying 
them was an injury and an insult to those things. To any 
readers, should any still. exist, who conceive of Mr. Pater 
as primarily an artificer in words, let us commend the 
consideration of this fact: that wherever a sentence or 
a paragraph fails in part to please, it is never through an 
affectation in language, some excess of curiousness and 
strangeness in the use of words, but always through a too 
great compression of meaning, assemblage of ideas. We 
do not claim perfection for Mr. Pater; but when we seem 
to take less than our customary delight in some page of 
his writings, it is because the man with much to say has 
been too much for the man who says it. Wealth of 
thoughts, not of words, is to blame for any falling away 
from lucid grace in Mr. Pater; and such falling away is 
very exceptional and rare. Perfect correspondence between 
conception and expression was ever his aim, and miracu- 
lously well he was wont to find it: it was what he prized 
above all artistic excellences of a wayward and casual 
character. Writing anonymously, we do our modesty no 
violence by quoting some words of generous praise in a 
letter from Mr. Pater to ourselves; deserved or not, they 
express his instinctive relish of “congruity” between 
matter and form. “ By the way,” he wrote, “I was much 
pleased with a poem of yours I read in the A 
certain firmness and definition in the sentiment there 
expressed, congruous with the thoughtful finish of the 
manner, mark it very distinctly.” ‘ 

FitzGerald, writing to an American friend, confesses 
more than once that he cannot appreciate Hawthorne, 
cannot take to him comfortably, though he feels that 
Hawthorne is a writer of distinction. These repugnances, 
or, in milder phrase, ineffectual attempts at admiration 
and enjoyment, are matters of temperament. We can 
drill and school ourselves into respect for a writer, seldom 
into genuine pleasure in his writings. Mr. Pater brought 
to bear upon his large scholarship and various culture 
a personality of exceeding distinction, an individuality 
most marked. His works have plenty of pathos, plenty of 
humour, an abundance of human sympathies ; he can dwell 
upon “little” common things with no less pleasure than 
upon the Roman Catholic Church or the genius of Michael 
Angelo. It is wholly a misconception to conceive of him 
as confined to the chambers and precincts of a palace of 
art, shudderingly averse from the spectacle or the intru- 
sion of the “vulgar” world. Yet, if his inevitable mode 
of presenting life and thought distress you, if his style, 
which is himself, displease you, you will with difficulty 
see the rich appreciation of life in his books, his faculty 
of intimacy with the ways of life and feeling among many 
various vanished generations of men. We speak of writers 
who make an ‘‘ universal appeal.” The phrase is very ques- 
tionable, even when applied to Homer, Shakespeare, the 
Bible, to Rabelais or Cervantes. And assuredly it is no 
reproach to any writer that he is not, probably will never 
be, widely popular. Messrs. Macmillan’s édition de luxe 
of Mr. Pater is to consist of less than a thousand copies ; 
that number, for certain, does not profess to represent the 
number of those who honestly delight in him, of those to 
whom his genius is a friend and full of charm. But, if it 
did, were that anything against him? To court obscurity 
by wilfulness is not the same thing as to accept it upon 
the dictates of conscience, by obeying the daimon within 
you and ‘“‘hearkening what the inner spirit sings.” Mr. 
Pater kept the laws of his literary conscience as the monk 
keeps the rules of his order; their rigour was often burden- 
some, but relaxation would have been treason. They 
limited his productiveness and the number of his readers, 
but they were imperative ; self-dedicated to his art, he 
accepted its limitations. If he died “leaving great” prose 
“unto a little clan” of appreciators, “a little clan” sure 
of increase and of successors, satis est, for him as for them, 
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“Tt is not to be thought of” that Marius and Sebastian 


van Storck, and Duke Carl and Denys of Auxerre and ~ 


Emerald Uthwart, should fade from sight with all 
their plenitude of bright wistful youth; that the por- 
traits of Ronsard and Montaigne, Marcus Aurelius 
and the Christians of Rome, should losé their poignancy 
and fascination. None will surpass in nobility of 
interpretation those lectures upon Plato and Platonism 
given at Oxford: few will with greater subtlety of 
skill pluck out the heart of the secret than he who 
explored and expounded the secret of Coleridge, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Whaidioam, Giorgione. Courtliness, 
suavity, an elegant severity, an excellent persuasiveness, 
are qualities making for life in literature; they are pre- 
servatives against decay, a “‘ savoursome” salt. And 
Mr. Pater could be, in a peculiar and characteristic way, 
almost homely also, with little confidences and asides to 
his reader. Many pages, to some honoured with his 
friendship, recall the gravely measured voice, in which 
there was often an undertone of quiet humour, gentle 
irony, delightful and bland. Learned as he was, he wore 
his learning lightly. It is possible to read Marius over and 
over again, and at each reading to discover some fresh 
roof of those toils and studies whence sprang the book, 
but which were carefully bidden to conceal themselves. 
If there be weight in all his writings, there is no touch of 
peteay that was as far from him as slovenliness and 
ippancy. He will live, indeed, by virtue of much else, 
but in great measure by virtue of the lovableness, the 
winning personality, of his gracious writings. There is a 
sedulous avoidance of ‘“‘I” in them, yet they have some 
spiritual affinity with Montaigne and Lamb. They will 
live, ‘if precious be the soul of man to man.” Their édition 
de luxe will prove no sumptuous casket enshrining fine 
old waxen dim, scentless spices, and treasure turned to 
ust. 








Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


Léa, the sequel of M. Marcel Prévost’s striking Firédérique, 
is perhaps a more deeply interesting study than the former. 
The first volume treats of the start of the Feminist struggle, 
breathes of all the hope, strength, and enthusiasm which 
serve to carry forward a new idea or movement on an 
impetuous wave. In Léa we see all the fatal obstacles 
destined to produce lassitude, depression, the despairing 
conviction that the forces of society, the Church, and all 
that represents the existing state of things, are inevitably 
leagued against progress and the triumph of individual 
effort. We witness the breakdown of varied temperaments 
in the crucial test of arbitrary discipline, the revolt of 
young blood and nerve against an unwise opposition to 
natural law. M. Prévost cherishes an unexpressed belief 
that celibacy is impossible for young and ardent natures 
without producing insanity or consumption. He does not 
definitely say so, but it is the moral of his powerful story. 
But the normal life of woman is there to disprove his 
theory. All the convents of the world where celibacy is 
practised are not peopled with lunatics or phthisical 
subjects. All the old maids of irreproachable lives are not 
fit subjects for La Salpetriére. But, apart from this differ- 
ence, 1 have nothing to complain of in the book. What 
interests is the masterly tale of womanly effort and mascu- 
line persecution and hostility. Ah, the author is not kind 
to his own sex! He shows us with terrible conviction and 
a poignant satire that women who wish to live apart from 
men, and work on their own account, will never succeed 
because men will never forgive them and will unscrupulously 
and mercilessly persecute them. What, after all, do these 
young women Ay of men and of society? The right to 
live to themselves, to lead chaste lives, and bring up little 
girls to be virtuous, independent, free, and active. They 
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are young apostles, with a passionate desire to improve the 
lot and nature of woman. Like all dreamers, apostles, 
and reformers, they are at loggerheads with actual facts, 
at war with reality. How are they treated by those in 

wer to do them harm? Because the beautiful an: 

aughty Frédérique would not become the mistress of their 
landlord, a capitalist, he decides on the ruin of the Feminist 
College, which, had she become his mistress, he would 
have protected with all his might. Because these romantic 
enthusiasts decline to have a priest attached to their 
college, and assert their intention to walk independent of 
the Church as well as of society and men, the Abbé Minot 
works their ruin by means of anonymous and calumniating 
articles in the clerical papers. These were the tactics of 
the clerical party in the Affaire Dreyfus, and M. Prévost 
has dexterously used them here. Through intrigue and 
anonymous calumny, this hateful and far too familiar type 
of priest breaks the lives and hearts of a group of noble 
women for no other reason than that they declined his 
interference in their affairs. Then the State pronounces 
against them because their leader, Romaine Pirnitz, decides 
that they shall be independent of the State too, and will 
not hear of the school cringing to a minister. The minister, 
who would have been delighted to patronise and protect 
them, regarded himself as flouted, and he, too, had a 
personal slight to revenge. So with the angry capitalist, 
the angry priest, the angry minister, and a hostile neigh- 
bourhood, ‘‘ The School of Women’s Arts” was fore- 
doomed. In Léa the double interest lies in this long 
agony of an interesting enterprise and the long agony and 
revolt of a temperament. The charming, tender, and 
rather weak Léa, in spite of a passionate striving after 
forgetfulness, cannot forget the lover she renounced at the 
bidding of her implacable sister and her leader, Romaine 
Pirnitz: the hour of revolt, we understand, preludes the 
hour of death. The slow dying of a heroine is a difficult 
thing to make original and poignant, but M. Prévost here 
draws us a new and profoundly true picture of a slowly 
dying life. The revolt of the united lovers is finely 
revealed: ‘‘Georg had known Léa so overflowing with 
young health! In London, while he himself suffered from 
a kind of nervous languor, was she not a fountain of joy 
at whose source he drank? Child of the melancholy north, 
by her had he learnt the taste of life, of movement; by 
her had he obtained a glimpse of love.” Their brief 
marriage is a long unsleeping anguish, waiting for the 
inevitable they feel every hour to be closer upon them; 
and now and then the sunshine of hope brightens, and Léa 
seems to promise amendment. All this is told with extra- 
ordinary strength and vividness and a charm new in the 
work of M. Prévost. Torquay is delightfully described ; 
and one feels, in reading these delicate and mournful 
pages of a love so futilely, so misguidedly interfered with, 
the misery, the uselessness of this eternal struggle of the 
sexes. Man is not perfect, neither is woman, and the best 
both can be taught, since the one lives by the other, is to 
make the best of each other. ‘‘I think,” says Léa to her 
husband, looking gravely across the sea, ‘‘that at this 
moment Pirnitz and Frédérique are struggling against 
harsh obstacles to free women from the authority, the 
protection, and love of men. They believe that such is 
their duty. I myself for long held such a belief. Now I am 
sure that my duty is to remain near you and to love you.” 
But she does not renounce the old belicf unreluctantly, for 
there is nothing coarse or commonplace about her. She is 
a fragile and lovely flower, meant by nature to shed per- 
fume and joy around her. Dying, she avers that the two 
conflicting truths, that of yesterday and that of to-day, 
engender no hate or revolt within her. Her best reward 


is to love worthily, for her husband, Georg, is both noble 
and generous, full of chivalry and delicate sentiment. All 
these last pages of Zéa are beautiful, instinct with poetry, 
with fervent hope, and a magnanimous conception of 
humanity. 


H. L. 
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Beating the Bacon by a Neck. 


Tue inevitable has happened, the pre-ordained has even- 
tuated: the Jsabel Carnaby Birthday- Book may now be had 
of all booksellers. Last May, in dealing with Zhe Far- 
ringdons, we quoted this sentence from p. 185 of that 
novel: ‘She had run downstairs at full speed in order to 
enter the dining-room before the dishes, completing her 
toilet as she fled; and she had only beaten the bacon by a 
neck.” This seemed to us the supreme example of Miss 
Fowler at her most characteristic— beaten the bacon by a 
neck, The phrase still haunts us when we turn the 
pages in which Miss Edith D. Berrington has segregated 
the good things in ‘‘those delightful books ”— Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby, A Double Thread, and The Farringdons. 
These extracts read like one long defeat of the bacon— 
they are so breathlessly smart, so thumpingly effective in 
their own kind. To the present writer they bring back a 
remote personal experience. He stayed for a week in a 
Margate boarding-house—that is to say, of course, in a 
Cliftonville boarding-house. The suburbs simmered and 
simpered round the punctual table; and the internal 
arrangements of semi-detached London villas were 
touched on by their chatelaines. Only one thing relieved 
their competitive allusions and their silent assessment of 
each other’s incomes. This was a flow of drollery from a 
young woman who talked pure carnaby, or, as you may 
say, the finest double thread. She was really very droll 
and valuable. Her wit was miraculously adapted to the 
company. They turned to her for a comment, and she 
uncorked their laughter each time. At that very moment, 
we fancy, Jsabel Carnaby was being written. How delight- 
ful are such thoughts! 

He who would talk or write carnaby must grasp its 
simple canon, which is this: to level ideas down. Connect 
the Parthenon with the pantry, or love with lozenges, or 
Shakespeare with boots, and you are safe. This kind of 
wit is not necessarily contemptible. It has its place in the 
world, and even in literature. But it should stand alone, 
and be scarce. As the woof of a dramatic representation of 
life, it is rather terrible. Consider the effect on one’s 
birthday of any one of the following sentences : 


It must be delightful to care for a man so much that 
one would even wash one’s face with yellow soap to please 
him. 

I always pray that I may never outlive my illusions or 
my front teeth, though all else may fail me. 

Admiration is like porridge—awfully stodging, but you 
get hungry again almost as soon as you’ve eaten it. 

A good nose is an abiding resting-place for . . . vanity. 
You know that it will outlast your time, . . . and that 
age cannot wither nor custom stale its satisfactory pro- 
portions. 

There must be something wrong with your back if 
‘* God save the Queen” does not send a thrill all down it. 

You may change his haberdasher; but you cannot 
change his nature. 

The quality of mercy should not be measured out by tea- 


spoonfuls in a medicine glass, but should be sent round in 
a watering-cart by the County Council. 


Under the date, November 4, we read : 


There are few things in the world more heartrending 
than a humorous recitation—with action. As for me, 
it unmans me completely, and I quietly weep in a remote 
corner of the room until the carriage comes to take me 
home. 

Alas, even that relief is denied us. But not always are we 
domestically witty; we are sometimes churchily witty. 
On Sunday we dangle our gloves up Streatham-hill in a 
certainty of roast beef. And then we remember com- 
fortably that : 


Everything will come right somehow. There is plenty 
of time between now and the other end of Eternity. 
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Or we reflect that: . 


What you call art, is the worship of beauty by the 
human mind ; what you call love, is the worship of beauty 
by the human heart; and what you call religion, is the 
worship of beauty by the human soul. 

Or we translate the sermon : 


You haven’t any faults; not a single one. But your 
virtues are rather overcrowded, and would be all the better 
for a little thinning out. 


After sermon, dinner, and we remark, apropos of both: 


They’ve no sense, men haven’t; . . . The very best of 
them don’t properly know the difference between their 
souls and their stomachs; and they fancy that they are 
a-wrestling with their doubts, when really it is their 
dinners that are a-wrestling with them. 


We now indulge in such open pleasantries as are not 
discordant with the rustle of silk. As this: 


I feel sure I shall become an old woman before my time, 
through suffering agonies of indecision as to whether I 
shall take my waterproof to church or not. 


Or this: 


It is the duty of all women to look happy ; the married 
ones to show that they don’t wish they weren’t married, 
and the unmarried ones to show that they don’t wish they 
were. 


Or this: 


I have kept my eyes open. Nevertheless there are two 
things which I have never been able to find out—namely, 
why people fall in love, and why Punch is published on a 
Wednesday. 

Or this: 


I mean to fall in love because every one does, and I hate 
to be behindhand with things. 


Sh-sh-sh! This is Sunday, my dear. 








Correspondence. 


Lowell’s Puns. 


Sir,—I fear the writer in Lippincott who records 
Lowell’s puns has heard them very ‘second hand.” 
That on Eudamidas I heard him make, and unless my 
memory is worse than that of the Lippincott writer, he 
spoke of ‘‘the brother of Agis, King of Sparta.” I have 
not (living in the country and with a very limited library) 
a biographical dictionary at hand, but I fear that some of 
your correspondents may, on the strength of the passage 
in question, accuse Lowell of ignorance of history, and as 
he was the very opposite of a random or careless maker of 
historical allusions, I will run the risk of inaccuracy my- 
self rather than allow Lowell to be accused of a false read- 
ing. What Iam certain of is, that he did not speak of ‘‘ the 
first King of Sparta.” 

I fear the story of Horsford and the Norse landing is 
equally incorrect. I knew Horsford intimately, and have 
talked with him at length on the landing of the Norse, 
and I never heard him speak of Cambridge as their first 
landing-place; and as it is miles from the sea, on a stream 
navigable only by row-boats, we should never have heard 
the end of students’ jokes on the “ landing at Cambridge ” 
had he done so.—I am, &e., _ 

W. J. Srmimay. 

Deepdene, Frimley Green, Surrey : 

October 6, 1900. 





The Public Eye. 


Str,—I hope you will not consider me hypercritical if I 
venture to point out, with all deference, what appears to 
be a curiously-mixed metaphor in the current issue of the 
Acapemy. In the paragraph on the first page referring to 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 





FOR LOVERS OF DOGS. 
A THOROUGHBRED MONGREL. The Tale of a Dog 


Told by & Dog to Lovers of Dogs. By STEPHEN TOWNESEND, 
F.R.C.8. With Drawings by J. A. Shepherd. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HOME of SANTA CLAUS. A Story of Leslie 
Gordon’s Visit to Father Caristmas, and of the Strange Sights he Bebeld 
inthe Town of Toys. By GEORGE A. BEST. 100 Illustrations by 
Arthur Ullyeit. Crown 4to, 6s. 











THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARK RUTHERFORD. 


—— by his Friend, REUBEN SHAPCOTT. New Edition. Cloth, 
8. Ga, 


100 L&R3E PICTURES ANO DESCRIPTIONS. 


A L Nearly 100 Full-Page Illustrations 
THE PA RIS Si ALON of 1900.,, all the leading pictures exhibited 
The PARIS SALON oF 1900, at the Salon this year, with letter- 
Bound in cloth, 5s. P press descriptioa of each picture, 
» 58. 


Also in Four Paper-covered Parts, 1s. each. 


IN the ICE WORLD of HIMALAYA. Among the 


Peaks and Passes of Ladakh, Nubra, Suru, and Baltistan. By FANNY 
BULLOCK WORKMAN, F.R.S.G.S.. M.R.A.S., and WIGLIAM 
HUNTER. WORKMAN, M.A., M.D., F.R.G.S8., Authors of “ Algerian 
Memories.” With 4 large Maps, and nearly 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 16s. 


A NEW BOOK FOR LOVERS OF POETRY. 
RUS DIVINUM. A Nature Poem. By Auguste 
SMADA (Capt. Apams, 5th Lancers). Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
A NEW WORK ON JAPAN. 


HALF-HOURS in JAPAN. By the Rev. Herbert 
MOORE, M.A, (some time S.P.G. Missionary in the country). With over 
70 Illustrations and a Map. 6s. 


TRAMPING with TRAMPS: Studies and Sketches 
of Vagabond Life. By JOSIAH FLYNT. 6s. . 
“ This book, fascinating from the point of the mere reader, is a genuine con- 
tribution to sociology.’’—Daily Chronicle. 




















A HISTORY of the ISLE of MAN. By A. W. Moore, 


M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Speaker of the House of Keys, Author 
of ** Manx Surnames and Place Names,’ ** Sodor and Man” (S8,P.C.K.), 
“The Folklore of the Isle of Man,” &c. With a new Map of the Island. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 323. 


A FASCINATING NEW NOVEL OF LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. 
THE DEVIL’S HALF ACRE. By ‘“‘Alien,’ Author 


cof “The Untold Half,” &. (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library), 6s. 
The St. James’s Gazette says :—‘‘ ‘ The Devil’s Hulf Acre’ is a really good 
and powerful work. . . . The book is a book to read, and cannot fail to add to 
* Alien’s’ reputation.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ALLEN LORNE, Minister 
of Religion. By ALEXANDER MACDOUGALL. Cloth, 6s. 











SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIAN BUSH LIFE. 
LANDLOPERS. The Tale of a Drifting Travel and 


the Quest of Pardon and Peace. By J. LE GAY BRERETON. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CRITICAL STUDIES. By Ouida. Second Edition. 


Just Ready. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 








AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR POLITICIANS, 
THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR. Its Origin, the Pro- 


cedures Historically Associated with it, and Biographical Sketches of its 
most Notable Occupants. By-EDWARD LUMMIS. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 





NEW VOLUME IN “THE MASTERS OF MEDICINE GERIES.” 


THOMAS SYDENHAM. By Joseph Frank Payne, 
M.D. (Oxon), Fellow and Harveian Librarian of the Royal Coll of 
Paysicians, late Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








Mr. Gilbert Parker’s latest book, Zhe Lane that Had No 
Turning, the book is stated to contain twenty-six stories 
and sketches, ‘gleaned from the well-harvested levels of 
the Pontiac mine.” Would it not have been better to 
have written either of the following phrases—viz., ‘‘ quar- 
ried from the rich levels of the Pontiac mine,” or “‘ gleaned 
from the well-harvested fields of Pontiac”? ?—I am, &c., 
London, W.: October 6, 1900. D. H. A. 
[It would.—Eb. ] 


An Abuse of “* R.” 


Srr,—There has been an increasing tendency in modern 
England to refine away the emphatic, original sound of 
the letter 7, with the effect of softening it down when it 
precedes a vowel, and very frequently of annihilating it. 
when it occurs at the end of aword. The earlier pro- 
nunciation still prevails on the Continent and in certain 
districts of the British Isles, but this is no longer the 
recognised English usage. 

At the present time, however, an inclination to go a 
step farther has developed itself. It having become 
understood that ar in such a word as “part” has the 
sound of ah, the deduction is now often made that, con- 
versely, the sound ah may be expressed in print by ar. 
Thus, one may see the Indian kidki spelt as kharki, 
although the true r sound is wholly absent from the 
word. Similarly, in a dialect story which I have recently 
seen, the broad Scotch pronunciation of ‘‘crab” is ex- 
pressed by the spelling crard, instead of by crahd, craab, or 
erdb. (The author, of course, was English.) Perhaps as 


good an illustration as any is the phonetic rendering, by 
several English writers, of the gypsy word for “ yes,” 
which is ah’wa, or ah’ wali. 


This becomes our and ourlt. 





In all of these cases the letter r is regarded as nearly 
equivalent to 4, and its true sound is completely lost. 

Curiously enough, this refining away of the trill in r 
does not proceed from any inability to pronounce the 
letter ; because we find many of the people who ignore its 
value in one instance deliberately introducing it in another 
where it is not wanted. For example, the same person 
who scarcely pronounces, if he pronounces at all, the final 
letter of fear and near will voluntarily transform idea into 
idear, more especially when it is followed by a word 
beginning with a-vowel. There is here, in fact, a remark- 
able distinction. An Englishman who invariably says 
idear is, beyond all doubt, underbred. But man English- 
men who pronounce ‘ idea” quite correctly will speak of 
“the idear of,” in obedience to a phonetic instinct which 
is exhibited in the German ‘‘daran” and vhe French 
‘¢q.¢-il.” It is astonishing how many English people of 
excellent education add this phonetic r in certain con- 
nexions. I remember, many years ago, hearing a former 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, the late Mr. W. E. Forster, 
speak of ‘the West Indiar Islands.” This was in the 
course of a lecture delivered before an Edinburgh audience, 
and a faint shudder ran through the assembly as the words 
were uttered. Because—although many Scottish people 
speak the English language in a defective malate 
misplacement of r is not one of their peculiarities, and 
they are apt to regard it as invariably a sign of low 
breeding. 

The gradual modification of r has long been accepted 
in England; but what is to be the fate of the extreme move 
illustrated by crarb and kharki? The previous stages are 
quite intelligible, and may be defended; but when it is 
proposed to represent the sound ah by the symbol ar, 
surely it is time to call a halt ?—I am, &c., 

Davip MaoRrrcuiz. 

4, Archibald-place, Edinburgh: October 6, 1900. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 55 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best suggested 
new paper or magazine which should fill a definite and undoubted 
gap in periodical literature. The replies are numerous and interest- 
ing. There is, in particular, a demand for (a) a magazine devoted 
to poetry; (+) for a paper in which two writers of opposite 
opinions should be engaged to deal with each subject ; and (c) for 
new literary papers in the interests of the amateur. But, in our 
opinion, the most conspicuous gap would be filled by a new half- 
penny daily paper, such as is described by two competitors, Mr. 
E, W. Hendry, 27, Central-road, Manchester, and Mr, Lewis Long- 
field, 1, Thyra Villas, Ramsgate. We have decided to divide the 
prize between these two competitors, and we would express our 
sense of the interest and originality which characterise many other 
suggestions, 


Mr, Hendry writes : 

A halfpenny morning paper written in English, not journalese, 
printed on good paper, in clear type: its news at least founded on 
fact, not imaginative, and not consisting of scraps and snippets: its 
politics a very sane Imperialism : its illustrations few, but clearly 
engraved : its serial story, if it have one, written by some novelist 
worthy of the name, and not in the style of the penny novelette. 
At least a quarter of a column should be reserved for verse. 
Criminal and divorce news should be compressed as much as 
possible, and not written in pseudo-humorous style. One column 
should be set apart for intelligent literary criticiem, or a literary 
article written by a man with a mind above the level of the 
ordinary reader, and its dramatic criticism should not be scamped. 

The paper would be content to appeal to the public by its own 
int ineic merit, and would not aim at a largest-circulation gained 
by self-advertising pushfalness. In time it would appeal to that 
no small portion of the public that has a soul (but not a pocket) 
above sensational yellow journalism. 


Mr. Longfield writes : 

Wanted—a halfpenny daily for the masses; with a conscience ; 
that shall not be as extreme as the poles ; that shall make accuracy 
of news its greatest object ; shall taboo log-rolling advertisements, 
and view politics from the standpoint of moderation ; whose colour 
shall be white—not yellow. 





Other replies are as follows : 


No magazine as yet exists, to my knowledge, wholly devoted to 
poetry, wherein a wide field is open. New poets can be brought to 
light, unknown ones unearthed, and translations can be made from 
the works of contemporary foreign poets. A paper such as this 
would give the aspirations of young poets a hearing and encourage 
poetry for its own sake, The magazine would, of course, include 
prose articles on poetry, poets, Kc. [G. E. M., London. | 


Considering the low ebb at which poetry now is, I think that a 
small periodical, issued monthly, and devoted not to poetry merely, 
but to all branches of literature and art, would be an important 
step in reviving it. One thing it must be, and” that is—homely ; a 
sort of fireside journal, in which young and old of any rank can 
delight. Anything that would excite in people a love of poetry and 
its sister arts could be inserted. [| L. F., Manchester. | 


A daily paper, called Both Sides, the Arena, or Fair Play, to 
be run on impartial lines, where people can get the best that can 
be said on both sides of a question. All articles and reviews to be 
rigned. No advertisement of any kind, except theatrical announce- 
ments. Some good fiction always running—subscribers to choose 
the author of this by ballot. [E. 8. C., Redhill, | 


I suggest a new weekly paper for the discussion of literary, 
social, and political topics (after the manner of the Spectator), 
which shall place before its readers opposing points of view, 
written by men who are considered the ablest to do so. For 
example, a 7'imes leader against a Dai/y Vews leader in parallel 
columns. 

With regard to literary matters, a book or literary movement 
should be dealt with from the aspect of each recognised school of 
criticism. [M. H. H., Sheffield. } 


Let the magazine which is meant to fill a place not occupied 
already be published on the fifteenth day of each month. In each 
number should be given the name of a subject upon which two 
writers will express their opinions in the next issue. Both should 
be authorities upon that class of subjects, but should hold widely 
divergent ideas thereon. Thus the public will obtain expert views 
from the opposite poles of thought. [F. P., Kirton-in-Lindsey. | 


A paper to be entitled the Jmperialist, where Mr. C—n will 
advocate the extension of England to the _— Mars, and the 
annexation of the moon, amid unbounded enthusiasm, [C.] 
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New weekly paper: the Literary Competition. Prospectus sets 
subjects for competitions in first number. Competitions to be 
literary in style, but not necessarily in subject. Utmost variety of 
subjects to be set, so as to secure as many contributors—and pur- 
chasers—as possible. Cookery and fashions, for instance, to be 
prominent subjects. Prospectus to point out, not too apologetically, 
that the greatest writers have written their best on eating and dress. 
Such subjects to be treated as a branch of wsthetics, in deference to . 
the fact that questions of taste are capable of indefinite discussion 
and infinite variety of treatment. [J. D, A., Ealing. | 


The new publication I should advocate would be a monthly 
Journal of Fiction, to do for the great art of novel-writing what 
the Journal of Art is supposed to do for Art. [R. E, T., Bristol. | 


The Literary Passport. Contents: To consist of articles, stories, 
&c., from totally unknown authors, upon whose efforts ne success 
has hitherto accrued (of course, this would not entail the insertion 
of matter devoid of interest and merit). Upon acceptance. the work 
to be paid for in asum adequate to the labour and thought involved, 
and the author’s name or nom-de-plume to be given prominence on 
publication. The editorial office to be available as a bureau where 
aspirants may, at little expense, seek all reasonable help, advice, and 
information. [E. St, C., Cheltenhaa, | 


I suggest a new weekly journal to be called the Scrap Book. Its 
contents to consist of extracts from the daily newspapers such as a 
man of cultured and literary tastes would cut out and paste in 
his scrap book if he had time to look for them. 

[ A, M., London. | 


There seems to me to be a want for a really good weekly 
periodical for young people. The existing ones, such as the 
Captain or the Girls’ Realm are all very well in their way, but 
they are very limited and narrow in their scope. Most girls and 
boys, between the ages of fourteen and twenty, take an intelligent 
interest in subjects that these periodicals do not write about; I 
therefore suggest that a paper, to be named Yuuth, should be pub- 
lished weekly with good articles on politics, literature, science, 
music, &c., written from different points of view, and in a manner 
to make them interesting and easily understood. 

; {Mrsa. H., St. Leonards. | 

There is a distinct “felt want” in the case of youths between 
fifteen and eighteen years of age, and a magazine entirely devoted 
to their requirements would assuredly be a grand success, 


A periodical to be called either the Crocheteer, Cranks’ Review, 
or Grievance-Monger, last for preference. A suitable editor might, 
methinks, be found beachcombing at Brighton, or wandering 
disconsolately, his ris comica temporarily eclipsed, about the lanes 
of Cockermouth, or run to earth at the office of the Fabian Society. 
At the start, paper might be published at the Whirlwind’s old 
premises in the Strand, if rooms unoccupied. 

[A G., Cheltenham. | 


A reliable Sunday evening paper. [A. H, L, London. | 


I would suggest that a daily paper, which I would call Big Print 
or some similar title, would be largely bought by people who, like 
myself, desire to know the morning’s news, but find the type of the 
ordinary daily paper somewhat trying. [T. W. W., Handsworth | 


Other replies received from: C. S., Tarbet; E. L., Didsbury ; 
“ Without Fear or Favour” (no name or address); L. C. J., Edin- 
burgh; H. J., London; M.C.N., London; A. M., Glasgow ; H.S.W., 
Durham; A. R. P., Worthing; H. R. C., Egham; M. H., Hamp- 
stead ; T. C., Buxted ; H. A. M., London ; J. W. H., Stoke-on-Trent ; 
J. J. B., Glasgow ; Mrs. S., London; C. W., Hull; G. R. W., Cam- 
bridge ; W.S. B., London; M.H., Waleham St. Laurence. 


Competition No. 56 (New Series). 


WE publish this week a special supplement, containing publishers’- 
announcements for the autumn season. From the lists therein 
printed we ask our readers to pick out what, in their opinion, 
promise to be: 

(a) The two most interesting biographies. 

(+) The two most interesting works of history. 
(c) The two most interesting works of travel. 
(d) The two most interesting religious works. 
(e) The two most interesting novels. 

(/) The two most interesting books for children, 

To the competitor whose selection most nearly resembles that 
produced by a collation of all replies received a cheque for a guinea 
will be sent. 

RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Taz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, October 17. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We cannot 
consider anonymous answers. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO-’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 





A NEW NOVEL BY SILAS K. HOCKING. 


TO PAY THE PRICE.: 


First Large Elition, now ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3°, 6d. 
With Original Illustrations by Arthur A. Dixon, 


‘Whatever the setting of Mr, Silas Hocking’s stories, he is always ente: 
taining; there is a manly religious tone without cant in bis books which makes 
them wholesome and at*ractive to all classes of readers. As in all Mr. 
Hocking’s novels, there is plenty of incident in the story, with many dramatic 
scenes showing an intimate kaowledge of many phases of li‘e and keen 
observation of the lights and shades of human character.’’ 

Birmingham Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY MAX O’RELL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


WOMAN AND ARTIST. 


By MAX O’RELL, 
Author of “ John Bull and his Island,” “ John Bull and Co.” 


“Anything from the pen of the clever Franchman, whose acute yet amiable 
criticisms of things English have amused us all, is sure to be interesting. Tne 
present story is more than that, for it is an admirable and fascinating piece of 
fiction, the underlying aim of which would seem to be the glorification of 
English womanhood. The book sparkles with bright phrases and sayings.’’ 

Lloyd's News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 63. 


THE DOGS OF WAR. 


A ROMANCE OF THE .CIVIL WAR. 
By EDGAR PICKERING. 
With Illustrations by Lancelot Speed, 


** Another old world tale, relating the adventures of one of Cromwell's 
celebrated company of Ironsides. Commencing with the refusal of Hampden 
to pay the ship-tax, we are introduced to Cromwell as a country farmer......The 
story is brimful of incident and stirring adventure, told without extravagance 
or too strong evidence of party feeling.” — Birmingham Gazette. 








Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


THE MYSTERY of LADYPLACE. 


By CHBISTIAN LYS, 


Author of the “ Fortress of Yadasara.” 


** Readers of the ‘ Fortress of Yadasara’ will not be disappointed with Mr. 
Lys’ new volume, The Mystery is one that would baffie Sherlock Holmes him- 
self. The characters are all life-like and interesting, that of the stout German 
Doctor being particularly clever.”’ 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


THE FORTRESS of YADASARA. 


By CHRISTIAN LYS. 
With 8 Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 


“The tale is told with spirit and art, so that throughout we feel the shadow 
of the Fortress over us,’’—Atheneum. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


***The De Willoughby Claim’ shows the gifted authoress at her best. The 
novel is one of the most human that has been published this vear, and is fall of 
that sweetness and pathos we have come to look for in Mrs, Hodgson Burnett's 
work, ‘Tne characters are all lovable...... It is the biggest thing Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett has attempted, and she has been rewarded with conspicuous success.”’ 

Weekly Sun. 


| 





NEW FAIRY BOOK. 
Demy 8v», cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


GOBBO BOBO: 


THE TWO-EYED GRIFFIN. 
By H. ESCOTT INMAN. 


A new Fairy Book from the pen of Mr. Inman will be hailed with delight by 
all his young admirers who have in the. past been entertained by his works; 
and they will find fresh interest in the Chronicles of Gobbo Bobo, by which, 
through the ** Stealing of Lon‘ton’s Time”’ fr m “ Big Ben,”’ they are carried 
back to the “‘ Dim and Distant Past.’’ The various adventures the heroes meet 
with at this time, and later when through the recovery of the ‘‘ Lost Time’’ 
they return to the Present, will be followed with breathless interest by all the 
young folk who are fortunate enough to obtain a copy. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 


A CHASE ROUND the WORLD. 


By ROBERT OVERTON. With namerous Illustrations. 


“ Mr. Overton has written a thoroughlv entertaining story, worthy of his 
best efforts, and his exciting narrative has been. capitally illustrated by A. 
Monro.” 





TRAVELS BY THE FIRESIDE: 


A BOOK FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M. 
With Original Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


Mr. Gordon Stables’ book, like Aladdin’s Carpet, carries us a long and 
absorbingly interesting journey, almost without our being aware of it. By the 
cry fireside we can sit, while Mr. Stables arrays before us his lifelike pictures 
of distant lands. 


HUNTING FOR GOLD: 


ADVENTURES IN THE KLONDYKE. 
By HUME NISBET. With Original Illustrations by Hal Hurst. 


KINGS OF THE SEA: 


A STORY OF THE SPANISH MAIN. 
By HUME NISBEP. With Illustrations by J. B. Greene. 


A capital story of adventure on the Spanish Main, 


THE BUNKUM BOOK. 


. A TALE OF TOPSY-TURVY LAND 
Thicty-two Full-pige Pictures in Colours by Maud Trelawny. 
With Descriptive Verses by AUBREY HOPWOOD. 
Royal 4to oblong. varnished picture boards, closh back, prive 63. 








New Illustrated Editions of Mr. EXWARD LEAR’S worild-famed 
‘‘ Nonsense Songs.”’ 


Crown 4to, cloth gilt, coloured edges, 6s. 


NONSENSE SONGS. 


By EDWARD LEAR. 
With Illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke. 


Fourteen Full-page Coloured Plates and numerous Black and White 
Engravings. 





Small crown 4to, oe boards, coloured edges, 
3a, 6d. 


THE PELICAN CHORUS, 


AND OTHER NONSENSE VERSES. 
By EDWARD LEAR. 
With 8 Full-page Coloured Plates and numerous Black and White 
Engravings by L. Leslie Brooke. 


The Bookman says :—“ Good throughout; and Mr, Leslie Brooke has im 
proved where there seemed no room for improvement.” 


THE JUMBLIES, | 


AND OTHER NONSENSE VERSES. 
By EDWARD LEAR. 


With 8 Full-page Coloured Plates and numerous Black and Wai 
Engravings by L. Leslie Brovke. 








London: FREDERICK WARNE & OO., 15, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Some Important Remainders 


FROM 


W. GLAISHER’S 


NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 





KIRBY (W. F.)—EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES 


and MOTHS. Based up~n Berge’s “ Schmetterlings- buch.”” By 
W. F. KIRBY, F.L S., F.E.S., Assistant in the Zoological Depart- 
ment, British Museum. Superbly Illustrated with a large number 
of Facsimile Coloured Plates, produced in the highest style of 
Chromo-lithography. Demy 4to, sameeren bound in cloth 
gilt, gilt edges (pub. 35s.)... eee «»  «» Cassell 18 O 


BLAKSTON— SW AYSLAND— WIENER. 


CANARIES and CAGE BIRDS (Ulustrated book of), British and 
Foreign, A Practical Guide forall, The magnificevt and accurate 
Coloured Plates, executed from Original Designs, and the full and 
trustworthy character of its text have already secured for it a 
world-wide reputation. Each main division of the work is wri' ten 
by an authority specially qualified to deal with 1t Profusely 
lilustrated, with exquisite Facsimile Coloured Plates, made ex- 
pressly for the work. a aad ey bound in cloth gilt, 
gilt ve hen (pub. 35s.) pa .. Cassell 18 O 


THE ROYAL RIVER: the Thames from Source 


to Sea. Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Profusely I'lustrated 
by a Series of ee Engravi ings from Original Designs by 
G. L, Seymour, W. H. J. Boot, C. Gregory, F. Murray, A. Barraud, 
Capt. May, R.I., A. Ww. Herley, W. Hat: ‘erell, Clough Bromley, 
W. B. Wollen, and other Artists. Royal 4to, » handsomely bound 
in cloth gilt, gilt edges (pub. 42s.) es Cassell 12 O 


RIVERS of the EAST COAST : Co mpanion 
Vv olume to the “* Royal River” and “‘ Rivers of the South and West 
Coasts.’ Texts by writers of autho: ity on the subject. I'lus- 
trated with numerous charming and highly finished Engravings 
after designs by Eminent Artists. The volume has been prepared 
on a scale and illustrated in a manner never before attempted in 
a work of this character. = al - ow bound in cloth : 
gilt, gilt edges (pub, 42s.) .. ae . Cassell 12 O 


RIVERS of the SOUTH and WEST ‘COASTS : 


Presenting a thoroughly interesting and attractive description of 
their Pictureeque Scenery and Historical Associations. Magnifi- 
cently Illustrated by Leading Artists. Royal 4to, handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges (pub. 42s.) ... .. Cassell 12 O 


PARIS—OLD and NEW PARIS: Its History, 


Its People, and Its Places. A vivid, graphic, and comprehensive 
= rt of the Paris of the past, and as it is to-day. By 
H. THERLAND EDWARDS, Author of “ Idols of the French 
Stage, ” “The Germans in France,” &e., &c. Huddreds of 
Engravings, almost ev ae page illustrated, 752 pp., 4to, cloth 
(pub. 188.) ... ‘ . Cassell 8 6 
“This important illustrated wy gussunte a full ont intesesting narrative of 
Paris—its history, its = eople, and its places. The descriptive matter is bright, 
accurate, and comprehensive, the illustrations numerous and well executed. 
Everyone who has been or who intends to go to Paris should Peng this work, 
which will immeagurably add to the pleasure and profit derived from a visit to the 
most beautiful and remarkable city in Europe.” 


PABLO DE SEGOVIA. The Adventures of a 
Spanish Sharper. By FRANCISCO pre QUEVEDO. Illustrated 
with over 100 Drawings by Daniel Vierge. With an Introduction 
on *‘ Vierge and his Art,’”’ by JOSEPH PENN 7 and a Critical 
Essay on ** Quevedo and his Writings,” by H.E.WATTS. Super- 
royal 4to, cloth (pub, £3 13s. 6d. net) .. a .. Unwin 18 O 


BREHM (A. E.)—FROM NORTH POLE TO 
EQUATOR: Studies cf Wild Life and Scenes in Many Lands, 
By the Naturalist Traveller, ALFRED EDMUND BREHM, 
Author of “ Bird Life.” “Tierleben,” &c. Translated from the 
German by MARGARET R. THOMSON. Edited by J. ARTHUR 
THOMBON, M.A., F.R.S.E. With 83 Illustrations from Original 
Drawings, super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt (pub. 21s.) ... .. Blackie & O 


DENTON (W.)—ENGLAND in the FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. A History of the Customs, Manners, and Social 
Condition of the English People from the time of the formation of 
Modern English to the end of the Fifteenth Century. By the 
Rev. W. DENTON, M A. Demy 8vo, cloth (pub. 12s.) . Rell & Sons 30 


MEN and WOMEN of the TIME. A Dictionary 
of Contemporaries. By V. G. PLARR. Fifteenth Edition, 
Revised to Present — 1310 PP- “ — stn cloth (pub. 15s, 
net.) oe - . Koutledge 7 6 
: is the last edition (October, 1899) of this well- xnown standard 
work, 


HEATH ‘Francis George)—The FERN WORLD. 


A Complete Manual of British Ferns. Their Description, Dis- 
tribution, Culture, Structure, Classification, Uses, Folk Lore. 
With Chapters on Fern Hunting, Rambles through Fern Land, 
&c. Illustrated by 12 Coloured Plates, givirg comp'ete figures 
(64 in all) of every species of British Fern, specially printed from 
Nature, and executed in the best style of Chromo-lithography, by 
eeveral Full-page Engravings of some of the choicest of Devon- 
shire scenery, and by Woodcuts. 8vo, cloth (pub. 7s, 6d.) .. . 8 ©@O 


NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE s sent Post Free on Application. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London. 
Catalogues post free on avplication, 





W. THACKER & (C0.’s Recent Publications. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 


EDITION iy LUXE.—Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON, G. H. JALLAND, EDMUND 
ALDWE E. BROCK, BERNARD PARTRIDGE, and oth ers Edited by the Right 

Hon Sir HE BERT Le Nd ‘ELL, Bart., 
ew ype. s :- on 





M.P. 

Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, with gilt to Printed from 
deck paper, specially m mace for this tditlon. Price, Vols. 1.-X111. 
a Pee or olume c -ntain: u Coloured Sa ye on Japanese Velium ant other 


— RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. Vili. SONGS and VERSES, ard BONES 
Il. KATERFELTO. and I. 
Ill. UNCLE JOHN. IX. BLACK, BUT COMELY. 
TV. MARKET a emowes, xX. E BROOKS OF BRIDLEMERE. 
Vv. CONTRABAND a THE WHITE ROSE. 
VL M I. ROY'’S WIFE. 


XU. SATANELLA. 
TO BE es at BY 


Iv. Dr DIGBY GRAND. xx. BOLMeY HOUSE. 


RCHEDON. XXT. ERAL BOUNCR. 

XVE ROSINE SISTER ‘LOUIBE. IRS. 

XVIL KATE COVEN XXIII 

XV CERISE. XXIV. The INTERPRETER. 
> QUEENS MARIES. 


THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY, its Past, Present. 


and Fetus, By FRED T. JANE, Author of “All the World's Fighting 8! hips’ “The 
= Peace and War,” &, &c. With 150 Lilustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 


THE HISTORY of CHINA. By D. C. Boulger, 
Author of “ Chinese Gordon,” “Sir Chambeed Raffles,” &c., _ = A New ay Batic. vised 
and brought up to date. Containing Chapters on on the Recent Concessions to the 

European Powers. Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 24s. 


ECHOES of OLD CALCUTTA. A most interesting 
Series of Sketches of Calcutta life. chiefly towards the close of the last century. B 
ae M.D.,O.LE. Third Edition, Enlarged. Illustrated. Post 8vo, clot 


A SUMMER in HIGH ASIA. A Summer Ramble 
through Baltistan and Ladakh. By Capt. F. E. 8. ADAIR, Author of “Sport in 
Ladakh.” With a oa ter on ean a. Trade by Capt. 8. H. — REY. e 
trated, and a Map of the Route. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. n 

Edited 


CLOWES’S N AVAL POCKET-BOOK, 1900. 
L. G. CARR LAUGHTON. The most valuable Work * ot La | now available, 
containing as i 4 List of Battleships, Ironclads, Gunboats, Torpedo Boats, a 
List: of D: 8, and other valuable Information concerning ALL ‘THE NAVIES OF 
THE WORLD. Pifth Year of Issue. Cloth, 16mo, 5s. net. 


SEONEE; or, Camp Life on the Satpura Range. 
A Tale of Indian Adventure. A. STERNDALE, Author of “Mammalia of 
India,” “Denizens of the mm . % Ry iftstrated by the “Author. With a Map 2 and 
Appendix. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8. 6d. 


BULLET and SHOT in INDIAN FOREST, PLAIN, 


and HILL. With Hints to Beginners in Indian Shooting. By E. M. RU®= “SELL, 
M.R.A.C,, late Senior Deputy-Conservator of Foreste, Tyee Dintrict. With a Frontis- 
piece by C. Whymper. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE ROD in INDIA. Being Hints how to obtain 


Spent with Remarks on the Natural History of Fish and their Culture. By H. 8 
OMAS, eee Third Edition, Revised. Full-Page and other Illustrations. Demy 


8vo, cloth, "os, 

LARGE GAME SHOOTING in THIBET, — the 
HIMALAYA®, and NORTHERN INDIA. By General ALEXANDER A. KINLOCH 
Containing Descriptions of the Country and of the various Apvimals to be found. Thin 


Edition, with 34 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 4to, handsomely bound, 42s, 


HINDU MYTHOLOGY: Vedic and Purane ' By 


W. J. WILKINS, of the London Missionary Society, Caleutta. Profusely Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK to AGRA, DELHI, ALLAHABAD. 
CAWNP RE, LUCKNOW. and BENARES. By Il. G. KEENE. With Maps and 
THE TOURIST’S and SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE to 


KASHMIR, LADAK, &. By A. E. WARD, Bengal Staff Corps. Fourth Edition. 6s 


HINDU CASTES and SECTS. An Expo ition ot 


the Origin of the inde Caste System. and the Bearing of the Sects towards each 
other and ov hel stems. By SOGENDE A Marie BHUTTA- 
ay oe M.A, D. ‘Author of AN Jommentary on Hindu Law,” &. Crown 8vo, 
clo 


THE FIGHTING RACES of INDIA. A Handbook 


by P. D. BONARJEE, Assistant in the Military Department of the Government of 
India. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
t of the Sikh G kh Path: Balucbis, bis, Dogras, q 
Mahtattas and other Tribes oe which the indian Aemg is recrui Lion w om 
THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT for TROPI“AL AIL- 
MENTS, and how to carry it out in India. By Surgn.-Major L. TARLETON 
YOUNG. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


I, M OR N 
VIL TILBURY- NO-GO. 





W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creed Lane, London, E.C, 


Selections _ AUBXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


own 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d., post free. 
ILLUSTRATIONS from. the SERMONS of ALEXANDER 
MACLAREN, D.D. Edited and Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 500 beautiful and suggestive illustrations. With a 
Textual Index and Alphabetical List of Subjects. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devotional Meditations 
in the Haunts of Nature. By Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, e of Royton. 
The Freeman says: ‘‘ Preachers and teachers will find in’ them many 
= —, 
Glasgow Hersld says: “They will probably interest and instruct 
many who would an ordinary sermon flee.” 
Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d., post free. 
THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lectures on the 
Principle of Nonconformity. By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 
“Explains the position of religious dissent with great force and eloquence.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
‘Nothing could be more timely than these learned and suggestive 
lectures.” —Christian World. 
London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lrp., 21 and 22, Furnival, St., E.C, 
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JOHN C. NIMMO'S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


N-w I'lustrated Edition of J: H. Jesse's 
Historical Works. 


Uniform with the edition of Lady Jackson’s 
“French Memoirs,” recently published in 14 vols, by 
Mr. Niwmo. 

Thirty volumes, demy om illustrated with 200 
Etchings and Photogravure Plates a, on Japan 

per, the text on a clear, soft, deckle-edge laid paper, 
Cloth elegant, price £13 13s, net per set. Subscribers’ 
names only accepted for the complete set. 


he fBowing (artes volumes are now ready, and 
will be published 
poo in the p Rane of 1901. 


BNGLISH HISTORICAL MEMOIRS 


By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. 
NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of 
ENGLAND DURING the REIGN of the 
STUARTS, including the PROTECTORATE, 
6 vols., with full Index and 41 Il'ustrations. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of 
ENGLAND from the REVOLUTION in 1688 to 
the DEATH of GEORGE the SECOND. 4 vols., 
with full Index and 27 Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS of the PRETENDERS 
and their ADHERENTS, 3 vols., with full. Index 
and 18 Illustrations. 


LITERARY and HISTORICAL 
MEMORIALS of LONDON. 1 vol., with 7 Ilius- 
trations. 

To be followed in the Spring of 1901 by 

LITERARY and HISTORICAL 
i RIALS of LONDON, Second Series, 


RICHARD the THIRD. 1 vol. 

GEORGE the THIRD. 5 vols. 

GEORGE SELWYN. 4 vols. - 

LONDON and its CELEBRITIES. 3 vols. 
CELEBRATED D ETONIANS. 2 vols. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK on the SOCIAL 
LIFE and DIVERSIONS of BYGONE LONDON. 


In 2 vols., small 4to, cloth, gilt top, with 12 Iilustra- 
tions from contemporary sources, Coloured by 
Hand, price 30s. net. 


AMUSEMENTS of OLD LONDON: 


Being a Survey of the Sports and Pastimes, 
Tea-Gardens and Parks, Playhouses, and other 
Diversions of the People of London from the 
Seventeenth to the Beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


By WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 

1 vol., super-royal 8vo, uniform with “The Quorn 
Hunt and its Masters,” with 28 Illustrations, chiefly 
drawn by Henry Alken, 12 of which are Coloured 
by Hand, Cloth, gilt top, price 21s, net, 


A HISTORY of STEEPLECHASING 


By WILLIAM C, A. BLEW, M.A4., 
Author of “The Quorn Hunt and its Masters,” Editor 
of V. yner’ 8 “ Notitia Venatica,”’ and Radcliffe's 

“ Noble Science ot Fox- -Hunting.”” 











1 vol., demy 8vo, buckvasa cloth, gilt top, with 
35 Coloured Plates, price £3 2s, net. 


A HANDBOOK of BRITISH BIRDS 


Showing the Distribution of the Resident and 
Migratory Species in the British Islands, with an 
Index to the Records of the Rarer Visitants, 


By J. E. HARTING, FLS, FZS, 
‘leader of the British Ornithologists’ Union, &e. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


With 35 Coloured Plates carefully Reproduced from 
Original Drawings by the late Prot. Schlegel. 





1 vol., ard 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 7 Photograv ure 
tes and 6 Portraits, price 10s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of a FALCONER 


By Major CHARLES HAWKINS FISHER, 
of the Castle, Stroud, Gloster. 





London 
JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William St.,Strand 





MR. JOHN LONG'S 


AUTUMN LIST. 





FICTION. 
THE REALIZATION of JUSTUS 


MORAN. By FREDERIC CARREL, Author 
of **The Adventures of John Jobns,” “* The Pro- 
gress of Pauline Kessler,” &c. | Ready. 


MEN of MARLOWE'S. By Mrs. 
HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “The Maternity 
of Harriott Wicken,”’* Folly Corner,” ; 

TD CROWNS RESIGN. By J. 


MACLAREN COBBAN, Author of “‘ Pursued by 

the Law,” &c. (This is the only novel by which 

Mr. Cobban wishes to be represented this —— ) 
| Ready. 


A TRAITOR in LONDON. By 


FERGUS HUME, Author of “ The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab,” &c, { Ready. 


THE MALICE of GRACE WENT- 


WORTH. By R. ¥. HEPPENSTALL. [Ready. 


THE LUCK of a LOWLAND 


LADDIE. By MAY CROMMELIN, Author cf 

“ Kinsah,” “Bettina,” &c. (This is the only long 

novel Miss (rommelin will publish this annum.) 
(Next week. 


YOLANDE the PARISIENNE. By 
LUCAS CLEEVE Mrs. Howarpv Krin6score), 
Author of “ Lazarus,” “The Woman Who 
Wouldn't,” &c. (Shortly. 


THE STRENGTH of STRAW. By 


ESME STUART, Author of “‘ Sent to Coventry,” 
“*In the Dark,” &c. (Shortly. 


THE IVORY BRIDE. By Thomas 


PINKERTON, Author of ‘‘ Dead Op; ressors,”’ 
&e. (Shortly. 


THE WAY OUT. By G.B. Burgin, 


Author of “ The Bread of Tears,” &c. [Shortly. 


JEAN KEIR of CRAIGNEIL. By 


SARAH TYTLER, Author of “Miss Nanse,” 
* Logan’s Loyalty,” &ec [ Shortly. 


FRIENDSHIP and FOLLY. By 


MARIA LOUISE POOL, the _ well-known 
American writer, Author of “In a Dike Shanty,” 
** Boss,” &c. (Shortly. 


STRAIGHT SHOES. By G.G. Chat- 


TERTON. Author of “The Sport of Circum- 
stance,” ‘‘ The Angel of Chance,’’ &c. [Shortly. 


GENFRAL LITERATURE. 
HAPPINESS: its Pursuit and 


Attainment. By the Rev. W. J. KELLY. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. { Shortly. 


GLIMPSES from WONDERLAND. 
By JOHN INGOLD, With 5 Full-Page Ilustra- 
tions on Art paper by A. Baue le. In a beauti- 
fully-designed cover. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s., 
about 300 pp. (Shortly. 


Norr.—This is a delightful collection of Fairy Tales, 
eminently suitable as a Gift Book. It is beautifully 
illustrated, and is bound in most attractive style. 


John Long’s New Sixpenny Library 
OF 


COPYRIGHT NOVELS, 
FATHER ANTHONY. By Robert 


BUCHANAN. 
A FAIR FRAUD. By Mrs. Lovett 
THE SILENT HOUSE in PIMLICO, “By 


CAMERON. 
FERGUS HUM 
CURIOS: SOME STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF TWO BACHELORS. 
By RICHARD MARSH. (Shortly, 


*,* The size of these Volumes is medium Svo, sj in. by 54 in. 
Taey are re-set in a new clear type, double columns, and are 
printed on good English-made paper. Each volume is attrac- 

yen | bound in a striking picture cover drawn by a Leading 


[Other Novels by Popular Writers will follow 
in due course. | 





London : 
JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, Strand. 





Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
ARABIA: the CRADLE of ISLAM. 


Studies in the Geography, People, and Politics of 
the Peninsula; with an Account of Ielam and 
Missionary Work. By the Rev. 8S. M. ZWEMER, 
F.R.G.8. Demy 8vo. With Maps and numerous 
Tilustrations, 7s. 6d, 


THE COBRA’S DEN, and Other 
Stories of Missionary Work in India. By Rev. 
JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, D.D., Author of ‘‘In 
the Tiger Jungle.” Crown 8y0, Fully Tlus- 
trated, 3s, 6d 


NEW BOOK BY NEWELL DWIGAT HILLIS. 


RIGHT LIVING as a FINE ART. 
A Study of Channing’s Symphony as an Outline 
of the Ideal Life and Character, Ornamental 
cloth, price ls, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


GREAT BOOKS as LIFE TEACHERS. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


The Literary World says:—‘ The introductory ghapter on 
‘The Prophets of the New Era’ is simply crammed with good 
things. But the 7 interest of the book begins when Dr 
Hillis takes up the masterpieces of modern literature and 
interprets them for us. His style is si itself ; 
captivating.” 


ETHEL F,. HEDDLE’S NEW STORY. 


COLINA’S ISLAND... By Ethel F. 


HEDDLE, Crown 8vo, ck ith extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


ADELAIDE CAMERON’S NEW STORY. 


SCHOOLDAYS and HOLIDAYS. By 
ADELAIDE M. CAMERON, Author of “ Among 
the Heather.”” Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, with 8 Full-Page Lilustrations, 5s, 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 
VILLAGE LIFE in CHINA. By 


ARTHUR 8. SMITH, D.D. With 31 Illustrations 
from Photographs. New Edition, 7s. 6d. 


The Atheneum says :—‘* From the first page to the last it is 
full of suggestive matter, and gives a more faithful representa- 
tion of wee life in China than any that has ever yet been 
attempted.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, SIXTH EDITION. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 
With 16 Illustrations. Price 5s. 


The Morning Post.—** Read together, the two a present 
a most complete and valuable picture of Chinese lif 


A CYCLE of CATHAY; or, Chins, 
South and North, With Personal Recollections. 
By W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., Imperial 
Tungwen College, Pekin, With Map and numerous 
Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 


The Scoteman.—A real and substantial addition to our 
knowledge of modern China.” 


KOREAN SKETCHES. A Mission- 
ary’s Observations in the Hermit Nation. By 
JAMES 8. GALE, B.A. With 10 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 

London and China Telegraph.- “ A rea)ly interesting and 
readable volume.” 





POPULAR VOLUMES IN THE 
FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. 


Price 1s, 6d. each, cloth; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Any 
Seven Vols., in case, price 10s, 6d. 
One of the most acceptable presents for a 
literary man. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By Hecror C. Macrugrsoyn. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Gaseret Szstovun. 
SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By Eve Brantynre 
Simpson. 
JAMES BOSWELL. By W. Kerr Leask. 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT, By OvreHantr Smeaton. 
THE BLACKWOOD GROUP. By Sir Grorce 
Dove tas, Bart. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Professor Sarnrspury. 
MUNGO PARK. By T. Banks Mactaceian, 
DAVID HUME. By Professor CatpErwoop. 
WILLIAM WALLACE. By Professor Murtson. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Manrcansr 
Moyes Brack. 
POLLOK and AYTOUN. By Rosatrve Masson, 
ADAM SMITH. By Hecror C. MacrHerson. 
JAMES HOGG, the Ettrick Shepherd. By Sr 
GrorGre Dove ras, Bart. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. By J. Curmprrr Happen. 


SIR DAVID WILKIE, and the Scots Sehool 
Painters. By E EDWARD PINNINGTON. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C,; and Edinburgh. 
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MESSRS, EVERETT & €0.’8 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, price 6s. 


BARGALI THE MUTINEER: 


A Tale of the Great Pacific. 
By ©. DUDLEY LAMPEN, 


Author of “‘The Dead Prior,’ “‘The Queen of the 
Extinct Volcano,”’ “‘The Stranding of the White 
Rose,”’ “ Mirango, the Mav-Eater,”’ c. 

Illustrated by Harold Piffard, 

“Mr. Lampen has returned to the sea in ‘ Barcali 
the Mutineer,’ and tells a tale of exciting adventure 
on board a modern steamship on the Pacific.” 

Review of the Week. 


NEW SOCIETY NOVEL. 
JUST PUBLISH ®&D,.—First Edition sold out on day 
of publication. Second Ed ‘tion ready, 2s, & 2s. 6d. 


OUTRIODEN. 


By FOX RUSSELL, 
Author of *‘ Colonel Botcherby,” &c. 
“The tale is well told, and has a connected plot, 
and those fond of sensational literature will find it 


most entertaining.’’— Morning Post. 


Dedicated to Lady Hopetoun, 
A Fractical Cookery Book written by a Practical Cook 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s, éd. 
Containing over 1,000 recipes. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
COOKERY BOOK. 


By Mrs. HANNAH MACLURCAN, 
Late of the Queen’s Hotel. 
Nearly read”. 


Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 6s, 


ANOROMEDA. 


A Lyrical Drama, and other Poems. 


By WM. ROBERTON. 
Nearly ready. 


At all the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


R. A. EVERETT & CO., 42, Essex St., Strand, W.C 


JUST ISSUED BY THE RATIONALIST PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, Limirep, 


414 pages, price 6s, net; 


THE RIDDLE OF THE 
UNIVERSE 


AT THE 


CLOSE of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By PROFESSOR ERNST HAECKEL 
(Or Jrwa). 
This great work, already famous on the Continent, 
contains the ripened conclusions based on the writer's 
life-long and well-known scientific researches. It is 


by post, 6a, 4d. 


the historical point of view, of the evolutionary Moniem 
of modern science. 


* About the energy. the vigour, and the conviction 
with which Professor Haeckel presses his views there | 
is as little doubt as there is of bis immense attain- 
ments and the authority with which he speaks on all 
questions of natural science.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


London: WATTS & CO,, 17, Johnson’s Court, 


Fleet Street, K.C. 
THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 


Price 2s,—Contents.—OCTOBER. 
HE “SOUTHERN CROSS” EXPEDITION to the 
ANTARCTIC, 1899-1900. By C. E. Borcucrevinng. 
THE a EOGRAPHY _ of Berreg NEW 
GUINEA. By Prof. Atrrep C. Happon, Sc.D., F.R.S8. 


oR9G BAret at the BRITISH ASSOCIATION, BRAD- 

IRD, 1900, 

POLITIC AL GEOGRAPHY ond the EMPIRE. 
Groace 8S. Ronertsoy, K.C.S 

HE onto of LAND- vones through € RUST-TORSION. 
By M. M. Ocattvie Gorpox, D.Se., Ph.D., LL.D. 

THE oueemeennt- NANSEN INSULATING 
BOTTLE. By Hven Ronert Mitt, D.Sc, LL.D. 

THE MONTHLY RECORD 

OBITUARY: DR. JOHN ANDERSON, F.R.S. 


By Sir 


WATER, 


EOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 
NUMEROUS MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 
WARD StTanrorD, 26-27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 





T. NELSON & SONS, Publishers. 





THE New CENTURY LIBRARY. 


“M 1 ft tness and neatness.”—Queen. “ Marvellous little volumes.”—Examiner. 
“Light, small, and legible."—Pall Mali Gazette. | “the very pattern of a modern edition.” Morning Post. 








SR as, me + | POCKET EDITIONS. 

| | OF STANDARD WORKS 

On “Royal” India Paper. 
New... | din Paver 
Arrangements have been made with Messrs. 

Centur Y= o | Smith, Elder, & Co. whereby the complete 

| works of Thackeray will be issued in the NEW 
Thackeray. | cewrory vierary. 














Each \ rapes may be had in the following 1. Vanity Fair. ) | 9 The Virginians. 
cioth aim oft top, Bi wet. 2. Pendennis. | . | 10. The Adventures of Philip, 
Limp leather, gilt top, bookmarker, > The Newcomes. ‘3 1t. Catherine, Lovel the 
Library Edition, leather boards, gilt $: The! Paris ‘Sketch Book, | g eee ee 
f " 8, gi i 
weg, bookmarker, ‘with frontis- 5 >| 12. pg ye 7 by 
The Complete Net will also be aupplied in 6 The e Book of Snobs. etc. , Phan ctr ~ ae 
Handsome Cass, tn 9 Variety of 7. Burlesques, The Fitzbootle | '3- Sketch 4 Revi 
Elegant Bindings. Papers, etc. ches and Keviews 
8. Men’s Wives, Bedford | 14. Contributions to Punch. 
Size 6} x 4] x } inch. Row, etc. | etc 
> ¥ % 
im Primer Type. The Whole Set to be completed by November, 1900. 
= | READY. 
1. Pickwick. 


The 


- = °.| Smallest Size 2. Nichelas Nickleby. 
N. (6 x 44 x 4 inch). || 3- bg yy & Twist and Sketches 
Ww Thinnest Pa | 4. Old Curlosity Shop. 
e - = (Royal India). | 5- Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Barnaby Rudge. 
Centur Largest Type, = an), | Dombey and Son, 
‘yY “ * (Long Primer). | 8. Davia Copperfield. 
= Lightest Weight | To be followed by— 
D t | Cc kk e fm Ss e 2 (under 8 02.), 9. American Notes and a Child’s 


History of Englend. 
10. Bleak House 








Dampers | Seed Seep Secor oe 
2/- net, 2/6 net, 3- net. ” analvtdged. ‘number. > 





London: THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Parkside; EDINBURGH; and NEW YORK. And of all Booksellers. 


ISBISTER & CO/ZJS NEW BOOKS. 
WILLIAM CONYNGHAM PLUNKET, Fourth Baron 


Plunket, Archbishop of Dubiin. A Memoir. By FREDERICK DOUGLAS HOW, Author of 
“Life of Bishop Walsham How,” “Life of Bishop John Selwyn,” &. With 2 Photogravure 
Portraits. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 16s, 


TENNYSON: his Art and Relation to Modern Life. 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A,., Author of “ Early English Literature,” &c. Pocket Edition, 
2 vols., fcap. 8vo, beautifully bound in limp lambskin, gilt tops. With Photogravare Portrait 
in each Volume, Each 2s, 6d. net (post free , 2s. 9d.). 

(Uniform with Pocket Edition of Dean Piumptre’s “ Dante,.”’) 


—_ HaLF-HEARTED: a New Novel. By Jonn Bucuan, 


Author of “ John Burnet of Barns,” &c, Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 








‘THE HEIRESS of the FOREST: a Romance of Old Anjou. 


a unique exposition, both from tbe philosophic and | 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author of “ In the Lion’s Mouth,” &c. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
“ A downright exciting and romantic story.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT in the POETS. By the Right 


Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8yo, gilt top, 5s. 


THE MIRACLES of JESUS, as Marks of the Way of Life. 


| 





By the Rev. COSMO GORDON LANG, M.A., Vicar of Portsea, Hon. Mrs. to the Queen, 
Crown 8yvo, gilt top, 6s. 


BY LAND and SKY. The Record of a Balloonist. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. Collected and Edited by Witxiam 


the Rev. JOHN M. BACON, M.A, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
CANTON, Author of “ The Invisible Playmate,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 





Complete Catalogue sent to any address post free. 
ISBISTER & CO., Lrp., Covent Garden, London. 


An American Transport in the Crimean War. 
By Capt. CODMAN, 


This work is pariicularly interesting to students of naval warfare. ‘‘ Capt. Codman 


relates his experiences of an American Charter Transport in the Crimean War. The 
Crimean War is the connecting link between old and modern methods of warfare.” 


Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price 3s. 6d, 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 





SKETCHES and SKITS. Twenty 
Large Cartoons. By ARTHUR HOPKINS, 
R.W.S. Oblong folio, picture boards, 5s. 

[Ready end of October. 


CHRISTMAS EVE at ROMNEY 
HALL. Written and Illustrated with Pencil 
Drawings by JESS(E MACGREGOR. Beauti- 
fully printed in Reiand Black. Pott 4to, picture 
boards, 2s.6d. net. [Ready end of October. 


HAMPSTEAD ETCHINGS. A 
Series of Seven Original Copper Plates. By W. 
MONK, Fellow of the Royal Society of Painter 
Etchers and Engravers. Signed Artist’s Proofs 


on Japanese Vellum in Portfolio, 22 x 15 inches, 
limited to 100 sets, £5 5s, net. [ Ready. 
‘THE RABBIT BOOK. (Pictures 


and Rhymes for Children.) . Fifteen Drawings, 
By CHARLES PETTAFOR. Oblong 4to, picture 
boards, 1s, 6d. net. [ Ready end ef October, 


TITANIA and other Poems. By 


ARTHUR 8. CRIPPS, Joint Author of 
“Primavera.” With Title Design by Bertram 
Priestman, Royal 16mo, 2s, 6d. net, 


[ Ready end of October. 


“ADMIRALS ALL,” and other 
Verses. By HENRY NEWBOLT, Editor o 
“The Monthly Review.’’ Eighteenth Edition 
Feap. 8vo,.1s. net. 

‘Genuinely inspired patriotic verse.......There are 
about a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there 
is no dross among them,”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE ISLAND RACE. By Henry 
NEWBOLT. Crown 8vo, 53. net. 3rd Thousand. 
Of the Forty Poems in this Volume, twelve 
appeared in ‘Admirals All,” now in an 
Eighteenth Edition. 
’ “Not without a touch of De ea did we open 
Mr. Newbolt’s second book of poetry. Cou!d he keep 
up to the high standard of inspiration and accomplish- 
ment set in his booklet ‘Admirals All.’ There had 
not been wanting critics to predict that Mr. Newbolt, 
like the admirals of bis song, had ‘said bis say,’ and 
that notbing more could be expected of him....... 
‘The Island Race,’ let us say at once, puts the 
croakers to shame, It contains nothing better than 
the best things in ‘ Adwirals All,’ for the excellent 
reason that thes» things were perfect in their kind 
and could not be _ bettered....... Scarcely a poem 
of the whole forty is with ut its note of metrical 
charm, its memorable line or stanza.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


THE WIND among the REEDS. 
By W. B. YEATS. With Cover Design by 
Althea Gyles. A Book Crowned by ‘“ THE 
AcapeEmy,’’ 190). Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“The dreams of a poet......of a poet who loves th® 
twilight better than sunsbine, and cim cloud forms 
better than the loveliest ever chiselled out of marble 
or moulded in flesh; what he siogs of is the sense of 
mystery in things that haunts and overpowers the 
mind to the exclusion of more human feelings....... 
It has the most beautiful cover that we have ever 
seen on’any modern book.’’—Spectator. 


A HORN-BOOK—Oak, on Morris 


Paper, under thin horn, withia copper rimming, 
7 x 3inches. 5s, net. 

The Publisher secured the horns at the sale of th® 
late Mr. Andrew Tuer, these he has had made up after 
an Elizabethan example. This strictly limited 
edition will be ready at the end of October. 





London :' ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW LIST 


This day. By RICHARD MARSH, 
Aether of “The Beetle : a Mystery,” &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., an Entirely New and Striking 
Novel, ‘entitled 


THE CHASE OF THE RUBY. 


This day. By « qa. E. FARROW, 
Author of “The Wallybug 3 of Ree Little Panjandrum’ 's 


THE: MANDARIN’ S KITE; or, 
Little Tsu Foo and another Boy. A Quaint and De clgntul 
Story for Children. With 55 Illustrations by Alan 
Bisgantly bound in yellow cloth, 
price 3s, 6d. 


This —, 





with special po 


A New Novel by the 
ev. E. H. SUGDEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY PAR- 


SON. An entirely New and aan Novel dealing with 
some of the Prejudices of the day, 


This day. ANew Novel by JAMES BAGNALL 
STUBBS 








Crown 8vo, cloth 


THE ORDER OF ISIS: a Story 


of Mystery and Adventure in Egypt. 
This day. ERNEST NEEDHAM’S Book on 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, with 


Hints to Players, and Prospects of the present season. 
Price 1s. net. 


Third Edition. This day. ma DAGNEY MAJOR. 
hillin, 


THE HUMOURS OF A HYDRO. 


A most Amusing and Humorous Skit on Life and Doings at 

a Modern “ Hydro.” 

* Provides some most amusing character and incident from 
life in a hydropathic establishment. "—Glasgow Herald. 


This day. New Booklet by MARIE CORELLI. 


Elegant vim, — price 6d. net, righ new Portrait of 
he Queen by Elliott & F 


THE GREATEST QUEEN IN THE 


WORLD, 1837-1900. This most elegant little book would 
form a delightful —_ for Children or for Employees, 
Members of Clubs, &c. 


Just out. New Novel by FLORENCE 
BAXENDALE. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d- 


THE DISENCHANTMENT OF 


NURSE DOROTHY. A Story of Hospital Life. The 
Matron, the House Physician, and Surgeon, &c. 


This cm” By er PLAYER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 


VIA TRITA. A Series of Bright 


and Humorous little Essays on Men and Things “ whereof 
a man shall find much in experience, little in neeiee. 
ACON. 
‘A most agreeable little volume, sometimes sarcastic and 
biting, but generally broad and tolerant of mind....it evinces 
he poet’s eye and ear.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Dedicated we H.R.H. the gia LOUISE 
ourth Thousand, Price 


GORDON. LEAGUE “BALLADS. 





For Working Men and Women. These homely, pathetic, 
striking, and teaching ballads hove met immense 
success in recitation at t and entert its for 


working men and women. Fourth Thousand. 


The Weird Nove! by oN MARSH. 


Seventh Edition. Pri 
With IMustratious by JOHN WILLIAMSON. 


THE BEETLE: a Mystery. 


THREE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
By FRANCES ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


STUDIES IN CHURCH DEDICA- 


TIONS; or, England’s Patron Saints. Contains the stor 

of all the various Patron Saints to whom our 14,000 E: lish 

Churches are dedicated. Also a complete List of ica- 
tions throughout the country, together with much other 
information of interest and value to every lover of our 
Churches, and to all who are interested in their history and 
associations. 3 vols., mcdium Svo, net, £1 163, 


Just out. By the Rev. G. W. ALLEN, 
Vicar of Thorntvn Steward, Yorkshire. 


THE MISSION OF EVIL A 


Problem Reconsidered, being a Suggestion towards a Philo- 
sophy of Absolute Optimism. Crown, Byvo, ¢ —_ price 2s. 6d. 

Canon Basi Witterroxce writes et ommend 
strongly a small book the title and publisher at which I have 
placed upon the Church door, it_is called * The Mission of Evil,’ 
published by Skeffington, Piccadilly, and it is full of uplifting 
and luminous thought.” 


This day. By ARTHUR GALTON. Price ls. 


ROME and ROMANIZING: Some 


Experiences and a Warning. 


SKEFFING1 ON. ‘& SON, 
163, Piccadilly, W. 
Publishers to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H, the Prince 


London : 





Wales. 








DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘' The story is well worked out.” 


A Bridge of Glass. 


By. F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘ Grandmother’s Money.” 
Cloth, 6s. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ An éxcellent novel. It is 


written in a clever, attractive style, which holds the 
reader enchained ta the end.” 





A Prick of Conscience. 


By ALAN ST, AUBYN, 


Author of “A Fellew of Trinity,” “ A Loyal 
Hussar,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, 6s. 


J. E, MUDDOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 
Kate Cameron of Brux. 
By the Author of “In the King’s Favour,” 


&e. 
With Frontispiece, by Harold Piffard. 
Cloth, 6s. 





MAY CROMMELIN’S NEW BOOK. 


The Vereker Family. 


By the Author of “ Devil-May-Care,” Xc. 
With Frontispiece, Cloth, 6s, 


HARRY A. SPUIR’S NEW NOVEL, 


A Vaulted Chamber. 


By the Author of “ A Cockney in Arcadia,” 
“ Bachelor Ballads,” &c., 


Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. 


C. HOWELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


Many Days After. 
By C. HOWELL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 











Literary World.— The story is well written and 
interesting. ” 


One of Many. 


By VERA MACHA, 
Cloth, 6s. 
Western Mercury.—‘‘ An absolutely interesting 


story. The heroine is a charming)ly-dirawn character. 
.... The novel is well worth reading,” 





Our Remarkable 
Fledger. 


By HARVEY BUXON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Newcastle Chronicle.—“ This work should take a 
leading place among the novels of the year. It is 


some time since we came across a story so excellently 
conceived and so well written,” 


London : 





DIGBY, LONG & CO, 
18, Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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ADY (young; well educated), holding Chamber 

of Commerce and Society of Arts Cert ficates for Short- 

hand (1:0), Type: writing (50). and German (acquired abroad), 
seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE SECRETARY, or in 
a Newspaper ——. Highest references. Salary 30s. weekly. _ 
Write L, care of Wass & Co., Ingram Court, Fencburch 


Street, B.C. 


LEVER WRITERS of PURB, DOMESTIC 

STORIES (abou ‘i faves 1 to thirty thousand words), 

are INVITED to COM ATE with the EDITOR of 

“FAMILY STORIES,” 78 2, ,- *--3 Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


TAMPS.— TRANSVAAL MILITARY 
GOVERN MENT. late Republic, surcharged / R.I 
each; three different, is.; eight different, 7s. 6d Mafeking 
besieged 20s. All guarantesd genuine i  "Cuanass 

Sourrn, Upper Park Road, Kingston, Surrey. 


BS WANTED.—Gardiner’s History, 2 
vols. 19s0— Romany Rye, 2 vols.. 1857—Jesse’s Richard IIT., 
1862—Lorna Doone, % vols.— Presentation Copies of Browning, 
Dickens, Thackeray ‘and any notable Authors. Rare Books sup- 
— State wants.—Baxer's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 


L yoo in Lite: Work, and who has access to the 
British Soom, is open to arrange with 


Author or Ci, requiring ce in Literary _ 
search, or in co Work. through the Prese. 

undertaken from ch, Italian, or Spanish. — Sane. _— 
Istter, to D. C. oS Suasen 151, Strand, London, 


YPE-WRITIN G promptly and accurately 
don r 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Mit-Coptes, ~ Addn ess, Miss Messer, 18, P Mortimer Crescent, 


ABOOED SCIENTIFIC WORKS.—The 
vy of the University Press, Limited, begs to 

inform the Medical Profes:ion, Clergymen, and Teachers that 
the Scientific Works iodicted at a recent trial and burnt by 
order of the Court—viz, Dr. Havelock Ellis’s “STUDIES i 
the PSYCHOLOGY of SEX.” Professor 
“PSYCHOPATHIA SEXUALIS,” Dr. Ch 
SEXUAL INSTINCT.” and G@. Mortimer’s “€ 
HUMAN LOVE,” in the future, cannot be stocked by Book- 
sellers in Great Britain, and will only be supplied ‘lirest from 
Leipzig and Paris —Tuet Unxiversery Press, Limited, 2, Broad 
Street Buildings, London, E.C, 


CATALOGUES. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Coven South p geodesics 8 
Edinburgh, and? 7B ; Broad Btrest, Oxf . 


GamanceuEs post free on equities. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & 0O0., 87, “BOHO — 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


“THE ACADEMY,” 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for 38. 6d., on application to the 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W. O. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


°/ 2 
Co / re) 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


to on Deposits, repayable on to 
2 Oo demand 2 fe) 


STOCKS AND SHARBS. 
Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


‘elephone, No. 5, Holborn. 
Felepraphic A ddress, “* Binxeeck, Lonpon.” 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 





ALTHAMSTOW URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


HEAD MASTER OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

The Council require the services of a HEAD MASTER of 
their TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, including Day and Evening 
Science Schools, Technological and Trade Classes. 

is £250 per anpur. increasing to £300 
ust be a of a University, and must have 
had previous practical experience of the duties. 

Applications, marked ** Head Master,” stating age, qualifica. 
tions, experience, and present occupation, to be delivered to the 
| — — ree not later than 5 o’clock on Friday, 26th October 
ipstant. 

Canvassing in any form will disqualify. 

E. J. GOWEN, Clerk of the Council. 

Town Hall, Walthamstow, 

9th October, 1900. 





| © heath Acnesniniaid of MELBOURNE. 


ORMOND CHAIR OF MUSIC. 
e Council invite APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSOR- 
of MUSIC and the pins RSHIP of the UNIY ER- 
CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC. 
Fixed salary, about £800 per annum. 
Duties ~— February 28th, 1901. 
Applications must sent to the Agent-GeneraL FoR 
Vicrorta, 15, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, by 20th 
October, 1900. 
Particulars as to salary, duties. and tenure may be obtained 
from the Ac ENt-GENERAL ror Victoria. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





SHIP 
SITY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) joe TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 

per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends m cares in ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION, « and thus lessen the of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Mawomzstan, 

ON DO a L 4 a J AR Y, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUAR 
Parrox—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF’ WALES, K.@. 
Presipent—LESLIE Ly we te EN 
Vice-Presipents—The Right Hon. A BALFO R, M.P., the 
Right Re Rev. the LORD BISHOP ot LONDON HERBERT 
R, Esq. ; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY: 3 M.P., 


Tavstexs—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 
LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSE- 


R 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and 

Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Subscri Rien. £3 
a year ; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen ee 
ate allowed to Count try and Ten to Town Members. 
Room Open from 10 till half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Bie 
a 1888, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 
THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 


“* An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes 
of thought and knowledge and power.’ 
a British Weekly. 
CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 
mons, 


*Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
and beautifal illustration.””— Word and Work. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching wer 
whieh we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works.”’—-Christian World Pulpit. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, LIMITED, 
21 & 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C, 








SANDS & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE HOLY YEAR OF JUBILEE. 


An Account of the History and Ceremonial of the 
Roman Jubilee. By HERBERT THURSTON, 
S.I. Illustrated from contemporary engravings 
and other sources. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 
128, 6d. net. 


THE INFLUENCE 
OF CATHOLICISM ON THE 
SCIENCES AND ON THE ARTS. 


From the Spanish of the Rev. DON ANDRES 
DE SALAS Y GILAVERT. By MARIANA 
MONTEIRO. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 6s, 


ST. ANTONY OF PADUA. 


By Mre. ARTHUR- BELL (N. D’ANVERS),. 
With seven full-page reproductions from the Old 
Masters of scenes in the life of St. Antony. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s, 6d. 











A NEW LIFE OF SCOTT. 
THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER. 
SCOTT. 


By Professor W. H. HUDSON. Crown 8vo, with 
Photogravure Portrait, cloth extra. Price 6s. 





A NEW WORK BY J. ASHBY STERRY. 


THE BYSTANDER. 


Leaves for the Lazy. 


By J. ASHBY STERRY, Author of “‘ A Naughty 
Girl,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo,cloth extra. Price 6s, 
The contents include Dickens in Southwark, The 
Bayard Society, Living over the Shop, Great 
Gruesome Street, Spring in the City, A Christmas 
Carol, &c., &c. 


ROMANTIC EDINBURGH. 


By JOHN GEDDIE. Profasely [llustrated, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 6s, 

“This book is far more than an accurate guide- 
book; it is a guide-book that is transformed into 
literature by the author’s excellent writing and in- 
fectious enthusiasm, It is plain that Mr. Geddie 
loves his Edinburgh He loves Edinburgh with a 
more thorough devotion than that which distinguished 
the late Robert L. Stevenson......There are many 
who have described Edinburgh......and who have 
done well in so doing..... but there is none who has 
done the whole thing so completely, so thoroughly, 
and at the same time with so much literary distinc. 
tion.”’—Morning Post. 

“In him Edinburgh Old and New has found a 
descriptive historian with a facile pen, an eye for the 
picturerque, a taste and affection for the antique, the 
romantic, and the traditionary, and the most intimate 
knowledge of every spot of local interest. Mr. Geddie’s 
knowledge is overflowing and inexhaustible 
Written in a style which gives it high rank as a 
literary work There is not a page or —- in 
the book that is not interesting......The book is the 
best companion a visitor to the ‘town can obtain ; 
it will be a perfect treasure-house of information for 
the resident......A fine piece of work, excellent in 
conception and executed with complete success,’’— 
Scotsman. 





SONS OF THE - COVENANT. 


By SAMUEL GORDON, Author of “In Years of 
Transition.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 6s, 
This book wil) attract wide-spread attention, be- 
cause it is a study cf the main characteristics which 
have helped the Jew to bis position as an important 
factor in European society, and also because it deals 
boldly with the chief communal questions agitating 
the mind of i Jewry. 


A WALK THROUGH THE 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


By F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F:Z.8S. Profusely 
illustrated from Photographs. Pocket 8vo, cloth, 
Price 3s. 6d. 

‘*A fascinating handbook of the great national 
collection, written by an enthusiastic naturalist, who 
knows hew to te:l a great deal in a few words.” 

Leeds Mercury. 
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